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THE PHILADELPHIA CONVENTION. 


WE have heartily supported the Pre- 
sident in his patriotic fight with the 
“radicals,” and we intend to do so to 
the last moment of the struggle. So 
far as the Philadelphia Convention can 
aid him in that great work, so far_as 
its effect may be to combine all the 
elements of strength against the re- 
volutionary disunion negro-republi- 
cans, every patriot in the land must 
give it his undivided support. Whe- 
ther such a convention was the wisest 
p'an to achieve the patriotic objects 
for which it is supposed to have been 
called, time will show. That the great 
body of the people who attended the 
Convention were actuated by the wor- 
thiest motives, will not, be denied, 
That many politicians went to it from 
selfish and unworthy designs, will net 
be denied by any who are acquainted 
with the. character of certain of its 
adherents. Very likely some Demo- 
cratic politicians supported the move- 
ment with the, not very intelligent, 
hope of permanently splitting the Re- 
publican party ; and it is quite cer- 
tin that such Republicans as Seward, 


Weed, and their factotum, Raymond, 
supported it with the expectation of 
dividing, or swallowing up, the De- 
mocratic party. To suppose that these 
men are capable of a single impulse 
of patriotism is a childish and a fool- 
ish credulity. Hardened conspirators 
against the Constitution and laws |— 
chronic plotters of sedition and trea- 
son !—are they to be trusted with the 
delicate and sacred duty of repairing 
the ruin wrought by their own hands? 
The only difference between them and 
the other malignant architects of de- 
struction is in the quickness of their 
sagacity. They see the inevitable fall 
of the vast temple of despotism and 
lies which they have reared. With 
the infallible instinct of self-preserva- 
tion, they rush out, and seek some 
friendly shelter. It is a new party 
they want—a party which shall adopt 
enough of their principles to save 
themselves, so far as possible, from 
the damning record of their deeds, 
Let us not be deceived. Does any in- 
telligent man doubt that Henry J. 
Raymond is playing a double game of 
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fraud and deception? In the whole 
course of his political career, did he 
ever do anything else? Where is the 
human being who has in twenty years 
suspected him of an honest intention? 
The blood does not flow in his veins 
that would give pulse to an honest 
thought. A “radical” in grain, he 
even plays conservatism awkwardly. 
Did he not in Congress talk for the 
President, and vote against him on 
every question vital to his general 
policy? He will do the same again. 
It is not only a great folly, it is almost 
a crime to trust a man like him where 
such great and sacred interests are at 
stake. 

Do we, therefore, advise that honest 
conselvatives and patriots should not 
permit such as him to strike palms 
with them in support of the President? 
By no means, Let these men—nay, 
let the devil himself lend a hand, if he 
will, to deceive his friends, but let us 
not confide too implicitly in either the 
devil or such politicians as Raymond, 
and Wecd and Seward. Let us try to 
know the ground on which we stand. 
And the President owes it to himself 
and the country to fully understand 
the source from which his -upport 
must come. The strength which must 
sustain him lies almost exclusively in 
the Democratic party. There is noth- 
ing for him in the Republican party. 
The idea that the Philadelphia Con- 
vention is going to split the Republi- 
can party is an idle dream. It may 
pare off, here and there, a shaving, 
but there will be no splitting done. 
That party is so nearly a unit against 
the President, that it is not worth 
while to count the votes which can be 
abstracted from it. Personally Mr. 
Raymond has not the power to carry 
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off fifty votes from the Republican 
party to the support of Mr. Johnson. 
If he ever takes his own vote to him 
it will be about all he can do. So of 
all the other so-called conservative 
Republicans ; they will not, we believe, 
take five thousand votes in the whole 
United States to the support of the 
President that would not have gone to 
him through the action of the Demo- 
cratic party. The Democratic party 
will support him as a unit ; and, if the 
so-called conservative Republicans are 
really honest in their split from the 
“radicals,” they could not, in any 
event, have withheld their votes from 
the neminees of that party. To vote 
against the Democracy would be to 
sustain the “radicals.” 

The floating mass of voters, who, by 
intimidation, bribery, fraud, and all 
sorts of hocus-pocus, have supported 
the Republican party for the last five 
years, are already sick of their unna- 
tural affiliations, and were safe enough 
to go with the Democratic party in 
support of President Johnson. It did 
not need the Philadelphia Convention 
to secure this vote against the “ radi- 
cals.” Did it need the Philadelphia 
Convention to induce such a man as 
Senator Cowan, of Pennsylvania, to 
cast his vote with the Democracy in 
support of President Johnson? Did 
it need that Convention to secure the 
co-operation of any honest conserva- 
tive Republican with the Democracy, 
for the same patriotic object? Where 
else could these men vote in such an 
issue? By a political necéssity the 
Democratic party was master of all 
the anti-radical strength of the coun- 
try. There was coming a political up- 
rising, such as we witnessed. in 1852, 
when the entire conservative, anti. 
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Abolition vote of all parties rushed in 
with the Democracy, and elected Gen. 
Pierce with such a majority as no Pre- 
sident ever received before. It did 
not need the Philadelphia Convention 
to start this patriotic popular surge, 
for it was already started. We pray 
God that the ultimate results of that 
Convention may not be to confuse, dis- 
tract and demoralize that patriotic up- 
rising. While it is childish to talk of 
splitting the Republican party by the 
Convention, the true point of wisdom 
is to take care that the Democratic 
party is not divided by it. Does Pre- 
sident Johnson require to be told that, 
while it is not in the power of a man 
like Raymond to bring to or take from 
him a hundred votes, itis in the power 
of a man like Vallandigham to bring 
to or take from him hundreds of thou- 
sands? Vallandigham represents a 


mighty mass of people, whereas Ray- 
mond represents nothing but himself 
and his masters, Seward ani Weed> 
By the foolishness of Raymond, Val- 
landigham was made the sole lion of 


that Convention. Seven-tenths of the 
whole vast crowd shouted for him 
within the walls of the wigwam, and 
over six thousand people called to take 
him privately by the hand, until he was 
so exhausted by the popular ovation 
that he was compelled to sit in his 
chair while receiving introductions. 
It is probable that the fuss which a 
few such charlatans as Raymond made 
against Mr. Vallandigham may please 
some foolish people in certain locali- 
ties, but it has disgusied hundreds of 
thousands of honest men all over the 
country. God have mercy on the 
President if he is to receive only such 
support as Raymond represents, while 
he loses that represented by such men 
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as Vallandigham! If such a catas- 
trophe falls upon him, he will inevita- 
bly be hanged by the “ radicals” with- 
in twelve months. That is their sual- 
len threat, and it is not in the power 
of the squad of men represented by 
Mr. Raymond to prevext them from 
executing it. 

Had the Philadelphia Convention 
contented itself with a simple declara- 
tion of support to the President in his 
pelicy of the restoration of the Union, 
without attempting to lay down a po- 
litical platform, and without the bel- 
ligerent attitude of threatening to 
turn out any body who supports the 
President, it might have accomplished 
some good. And as it is, we do not 
wholly despair, because we rely upon 
the steady goed sense and patriotism 
of the masses of the Democratic party 
to avoid being disgusted and turned 
aside by the foolishness and vice of 
Raymond and company. Despite of 
such men, the President must be sus- 
tained by the Democracy. And we 
wish to impress upon the honest De- 
mocratic masses that, in sustaining 
the President, they do not in any way 
involve themselves in the company of 
Weed, Seward and Raymond, or in 
the support of the political principles 
set forth in the address of the Phila- 
delphia Convention. That address is 
an absurd, self-contradicting piece of 
patch-work, containing some o° the 
best and a good many of the worst 
doctrines ever put forth by a political 
body. It is a match for Raymond’s? 
life in Congress, with his speeches all 
one way, and his votes all another. 
The first half of the address bears the 
unmistakable ear-mark of Weed and 
Raymond, while in portions of the 
last part, we think we detect the hand 
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of Reverdy Johnson, with here and 
there a little patch from some hand 
more addicted to the doctrines of Jef- 
ferson than Mr. Johnson’s. But, as a 
whole, the address is pernicious ; and, 
when closely analyzed, is found to be 
full of principles which, if adopted, 
would not only overthrow Democracy, 
but would fix permanently upon our 
country the worst form of centraliza- 
tion and despotism. But, before we 
dissect the address, let us pause a mo- 
ment at the resolutions. The second 
resolution, it strikes us, is a tremen- 
dous falsehood. It says: 

** Second. The war just closed has main- 
tained the authority of the Constitution with 
all the powers which it confers, and all the 
restrictions which it imposes upon the Gene- 
ral Government unabridged and unaltered, 
und it has preserved the Union with the 
equal rights, dignity and authority of the 
States perfect and unimpaired.” 

We have repeatedly shown in the 
columns of Tue Orv Guarp, that the 
war was a violation of the Constitu- 
tion—that not a single article, section 
or line of it can be quoted to justify 
the war waged by the Abolitionists. 
Even Lincoln did not pretend to jus- 
tify his first call for seventy-five thou- 
sand men upon anything in the Con- 
stitution, but upon an old defunct act 
of Congress, passed in 1795, to enable 
the State of Pennsylvania to put down 
a whiskey-rebellion, raging within its 
borders. Notwithstanding this act 
was passed to assist a State to pre- 
serve peace and enforce the laws with- 
in its own borders, Mr. Lincoln, with 
his india-rubber intellect, found no 
trouble in stretching it so as to make 
it justify him in breaking the peace 
and overthrowing the laws of sover- 
eign States. Even though criminal 
enough to wage war upon States, he 
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was not, at that early day, shameless 
enough to base his action upon any 
line found in the Constitution. The 
war was waged in violation of the 
“authority of the Constitution,” and 
has resulted in the overthrow of that 
Constitution. 

The very meeting of the Philadel- 
phia Convention was professedly to 
snatch the Constitution from the ruin 
which has resulted from the war. 
That is just the struggle, and is to be 
the struggle for years to come, to. 
snatch the Constitution from the fear- 
ful abyss into which it has been hur- 
ried by the war. In order to harmo- 
nise the Constitution with the results 
of the war, the party which carried it 
on has been obliged to propose over a 
hundred “ amendments” to it; and we 
frankly contess that nearly all these 
proposed “ amendments” are logically 
necessary to harmonise the instrument 
with the principle which justifies the 
Federal Government, the mere agent 
of sovereignties, in waging war upon 
sovereignties themselves. If here- 
after the war is to be acquiesced in as 
having been right, then we say, let 
these “‘ amendments” be made, so that 
the Constitution may logically agree 
with the centralized despotism on 
which the war was conducted. Either 
the war or the Constitution must be 
repudiated. 

Then how can we say that a war 
which, it is claimed, ties up once sov- 
ereign States in an irreparable des- 
tiny, against which there is no appeal, 
but to lie still at the mercy of the 
sword and bayonet of the central mas- 
ter, which was before only the central 
agent—how can we say that such a 
war “has preserved the equal rights, 
dignity and authority of the States 
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perfect and unimpaired.” The poli- 
ticians who can digest such absurdi- 
ties must have stomachs like anacon- 
das. A convention of respectable 
men ought to be ashamed of such con- 
tradiction and absurdity. There may 
be in the man who can sincerely take 
such a “resolution” a surplus of pa- 
triotism, but there must certainly be a 
great destitution of brains. We, for 
one, are determined that, whatever 
posterity may say of our course, it 
‘shall not say we were a fool. Our 
love for the Constitution shall also 
bear the impress of logical consis- 
tency. The truth is, we suspect that 
the great body of the Convention 
made up their minds to swallow whole 
the dish cooked for them by a fe w poli- 
ticians, who are desperately in want 
of a “new party ;” but it must have 
been a sickening dose for the more in- 
telligent and logically inclined “ south- 
ern guests” toswallow. For instance, 
take the following sentence from the 
opening address : 

**Since the meeting of the last National 
Convention, in the year 1860, events have oc- 
curred which have changed the character of 
our politics, and given the United States a 
new place among the nations of the earth. 
Our Government has passed through the vi- 
cissitudes and the perils of civil war—a war 
which, though mainly sectioval in its charac- 
ter, has nevertheless decided political dif- 
ferences that from the very beginning of the 
Government had threatened the unity of our 
national existence, and has left its impress 
deep and ineffaceable upon all the interests, 
the sentiments, and the destiny of the Re- 
public.” 

To the careless reader this sounds 
well, but it is full of ‘cloven feet. 
Let us see; what is the meaning of 
“changed the character of our inter- 
nal politics?” Why, if anything, it 
means that the original theory and 
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structure of our Government have been 
destroyed. How destroyed, will ap- 
pear in the latter part of the address. 
And this change, we are told, has 
“ given the United States a new place 
among the nations of the earth.” 
What does that mean? The place of 
the United States among the nations 
of the earth was that of a confedera- 
tion of sovereign, independent and ‘ 
self-governing States. What is it 

now? Why, we shall see that, ac- 
cording to this address, it is now no 
longer a confederation of sovereign 
and self-governing States, but a con- 
solidated nation, which has swallowed 
up all the sovereignties which erected 
it, and which were its owners and 
masters. That is, indeed, “a new 
place among the nations of the earti.,” 
and, if it is true, the old Governmeut 
formed by our fathers is like the dead, 
whose places, we are told in the word 
of God, “shall know them no more 
forever.” Stripped of all disguises, the 
meaning of all this Raymondish ver- 
biage is, that we are now what the 
“radicals” call us, “a new nation.” 
We are told that the war-has “ decid- 
ed political differences,” &c. ;* but how 
decided them? By the consent of the 
governed? No, but by the point of 
the sword. But the consent of the gov- 
erned is the only way political differ- 
ences can be decided in a republic, or 
among a free people. In a country 
where government is based upon the 
acknowledged principle of consent, a 
decision by force is precisely no deci- 
sion at all, All people have a right 
to defend their life and property by 
the sword, but, among a free people, 
political, institutions cannot be so 
changed by force that it is not the 
right -and duty of those who can to 
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change them back again as speedily 
as possible. Why? Because it is for 
the interests of all that the force prin- 
ciple should not be allowed to stand 
as a precedent engrafted upon the 
country. The great anxiety of the 
Negro-Republicans is to fix the force 
principle permanently upon the coun- 
try, and to settle the whole people 
down in the acknowledgment of the 
justice of the accursed work of their 
hands. It is seen by such cunning 
conspirators as Weed and Seward 
that the negro party bas not the power 
to fasten the work of this war upon 
the country as a fixture, and hence 
their eager desire for a “new party,” 
which could absorb Democrats of the 
easiest political virtue, sufficient to re- 
duce the proud old Democratic party 
to a point where it will be powerless 
to tear up the bloody foundations of 
their late despotic deeds. Unless the 
Democratic party can be still further 
divided and demoralized, they know 
full well that the day is not far off 
when this land will no longer afford 
an undisturbed grave for such as they. 
This is the reason why Vallandigham 
is in their way. The “new party” 
must be used to fasten doctrines upon 
the Republic which men like Vallan- 
digham will kick against and help to 
make odious. These conspirators seek 
tools, not masters. They want men of 
putty, not of granite. The first por- 
tion of the following extract from the 
address is very significant : 

‘In the next place, we call upon you to 
recognize, in their full significance, and to 
accept, with aJl their legitimate consequences, 
the political results of the war just closed. 
In two most important particulars the vic- 
tory achieved by the National Government 
hag been final and decisive. it has 
established, beyond all further controversy, 
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and by the highest of all human sanctions, 
the absolute supremacy of the National Gov- 
ernment, as defined and limited by the Con- 
stitution of the United States.” 


The reader will perceive that there 
is an uncomfortable fear burning them 
that the country will not long “ re- 
cognise the results of the war just 
closed.” The last sentence of this ex- 
tract is evidently the work of two 
minds. The phrase “absolute suprem- 
acy of the National Government is evi- 
dently Mr. Raymond’s, or, perhaps, 
Seward’s, and “ as limited by the Con- 
stitution” was probably added by Rev- 
erdy Johnson or somebody else. But 
how, pray, can a government be abso- 
lutely supreme which is “limited by 
the Constitution,” or by anything else? 
A government that is limited by any- 
thing has no “absolute supremacy.” 
This sentence of the address is non- 
sense, but it betrays the cloven foot of 
the arch-conspirator, who is, more 
than any other, the author of all our 
country’s woes. The absolute suprem- 
acy of the National Government,” which 
was the fond dream of the old mon- 
archical party of our Constitutional 
period, but which was kicked out of 
the Convention by Madison, and after- 
wards kicked into its grave with 
Federalism by Jefferson, has always 
been the darling thought of the ene- 
mies of Democracy. It was on this 
kingly doctrine of absoluteism that the 
Abolition war was conducted. It 
could not stand a moment upon any 
other ground. Nor can the results 
of the war stand a single instant after 
the monarchical_ idea of absoluteism is 
repudiated, as it will be whenever the 
grand old principle of self-government 
is restored, by a return of the true 
Jefferson Democracy to power. 
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Again this address says - 


«The war was carried on by the Govern- 
ment of the United States in maintenance of 
its own authority, and in defense of its own 
existence, both of which were menaced by 
the insurrection which it sought to sup- 
press.” 


We detect three mistakes in this 
short sentence. First, the Federal 
Government did not carry on the war 
“to maintain is own authority,” for no 
such authority ever belonged to it. 
The Convention which framed the 
Constitution expressly, and by a 
unanimous vote, refused to delegate 
to the Federal Government the right 
to carry on a war against a State for 
any cause whatever. It was to main- 
tain no legal authority, no authority 
which belonged to the Federal Gov- 
ernment, but to enforce a usurped au- 
thority, that the war was carried on. 
Every intelligent member of the Phila- 
delphia Convention knows this to be 
true. Strictly speaking, the Federal 
Government has no authority of its 
own. It has no atom of original pow- 
ers. Its powers are all delegated, de- 
rived, and are the property of the 
“several States.” It has, under the 
Constitution adopted by our fathers, 
no independent sovereign existence, 
but is simply, in a few defined and 
limited matters, the general agent of 
independent sovereiguties. Properly 
speaking, it is not a government at all, 
but is merely a Minister for several 
self-governing States. When you say 
that its powers are only delegated, you 
have only to ask who delegated them, 
to ascertain where government truly 
lies. 

Secondly, it is not true that the 
war was for the defence of the exist- 
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ence of the Federal Government. 
There is a wide difference between the 
existence and the jurisdiction of a 
government. A government may lose 
jurisdiction without losing itself. 
When ten, or any number of States, 
resume their delegated powers, they 
only take possession of what is their 
own. The act of resumption does not 
make war upon anybody. Preparing 
to defend their resumed powers is not 
a declaration of war upon anybody. 
When a State resumes its delegated 
powers, it simply refuses further ju- 
risdiction of the Federal agency, but 
it makes no assault upon the existence 
of that agency. When South Caro- 
lina passed the ‘act resuming the ex- 
ercise of its delegated powers, it nei- 
ther made war upon the Federal Gov- 
ernment, nor upon any State which 
wished still to remain under its juris- 
diction. When all the southern States 
withdrew, they left the “ Federal Gov- 
ernment” entire, standing as whole 
and perfect in its “ existence” as when 
first made. They went out, leaving 
the temple as perfect as when they 
were all in, and even covering, with ~ 
its acknowledged jurisdiction, a larger 
number of States than when it was 
first made. Not one principle of the 
Constitution was violated by the with- 
drawal of these States. They left for 
all who remained all that was ever 
there. They left habeas corpus, the 
right of trial by jury, protection from 
unreasonable searches and seizures, 
and all the rest of the sacred charters 
of liberty. It was not secession 
which made war upon these sacred 
things, which constitute the real life 
of the nation, but it was Negro-Re- 
publicanism. It was not Jefferson 
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Davis ; it was Abraham Lincoln. He 
led the real and the only war against 
the “1 fe of the nation.” 

Thirdly, it is not true, as claimed 
by this address, that secession was an 
“insurrection,” in.the popular accepta- 
tion of that word. A sovereign State 
cannot be an insurgent, or a rebel. 
Subjects only can rebel, and the States 
were never the subjects of the ‘“ Fed- 
eral Government.” 

But listen further to this address ; 

‘* But we had before the war complete ju- 
risdiction over the soil of the southern States, 
limited only by our own Constitution. 

This sentence is both untrue and 
foolish. The ‘Federal Government” 
never had jurisdiction over an inch of 
the soil of the South. It could not 


even build a custom-house, a post- 
office, or light-house, nor anything 
else, on the soil of a State without 
first obtaining the consent of the 


- State. Then, what nonsense to talk 
of “a complete jurisdiction, which is 
limited by our own Constitution.” 
That which is limited is not complete. 
Completus is to be jilled with, to be 
verfect This sentence of the address 
also completely ignores the very exis- 
tence of such things as State Consti- 
tutions. 

We count twelve or fifteen other 
points in which this address is perni- 
cious in doctrine, but we have space 
left only to remark upon the following 
closing paragraph : 

*¢ We call upon you in every Congressional 
district of every State to secure the members 
who, whatever other differences may charac- 
terize their political action, will unite in re- 
cognizing the right of every State of the 
Union to representation in Congress, and 
who will admit to seats, in either branch, 
every loyal representative.” 
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Strange to say, other parts of this 
address set forth, in just and fair 
terms, the truth that the war has, in 
no degree, enlarged the powers of the 
general Government, nor effected any 
change in the Constitution. But here, 
in this passage, we have “loyalty” 
laid down as a qualification indispen- 
sible to admission to a seat in Con- 
gress. How does this harmonize with 
the other parts of the address just re- 
ferred to? In what part of the Con- 
stitution is “loyalty” laid down as a 
qualification for members of Congress. 
When, and how have the powers of 
Congress become so enlarged that it 
can reject any member for his opin- 
ions, or for his political antecedents ? 

But it may be replied that the Con- 
stitution provides that “each House 
shall be the judge of the electicns, re- 
turns, and qualifications of its own 
members.” But surely this does not 
give Congress the right to sit in judg- 
ment upon the opinions and political 
antecedents of a member. The Con- 
stitution itself happily does not leave 
this matter in doubt. It expressly de- 
fines the qualifications of which Con- 
gress shall be the judge. A represen- 
tative must be twenty-five years of 
age, have been seven years a citizen 
of the United States, and be an inhabi- 
tant of the State in which he is cho- 
sen, A senator must have attained to 
the age of thirty years, been nine 
years a citizen of the United States, 
and an inhabitant of the State for 
which he is chosen. See article 1, 
sections 2 and 3. These are the only 
qualifications laid duwn by the Consti- 
tution, and it is these matters, and the 
truth of the election returns, in which 
Congress is the judge of its members. 
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Of the good or bad opinions of a mem- 
ber, it is not the judge. It has just as 
much right to refuse a member his 
seat for Methodism, Catholicism, Pres- 
- byterianism, Deism, or Millerism, as 
to reject him because he is what a po- 
litical faction regards disloyal. <A 
member is sent to represent the people 
of his State, and it is to them, and 
them alone, he is responsible for his 
opinions, or for his political antece- 
dents. The powers of Congress are 
legislative, and not judicial. What is 
the value to a State of a representa- 
tion in Congress, if that body can dic- 
tate qualifications not recognized by 
the Constitution, and which would re- 
ject every member that truly repre- 
sented his State? According to this 
“loyal” qualification of the Philadel- 
phia address, it may turn out that the 
southern States can be represented 
only by Yankee peddlers, and scoun- 


drally adventurers, who have gone 
down there from the slums of the 
North, and who are necessarily and 
justly despised by a proud and virtu- 


ous people. After all, according to 
this loyally ru’e of the Convention, the 
southern States can be only misrepre- 
senfed in Congress. Their admission 
would be only an insult and a cheat. 
Better a thousand times that they 
should keep out of Congress until they 
can be fairly, honorably, and truly re- 
presented. The men in the South 
whom Congress recognizes as loyal 
are, politically, socially, morally, and 
intellectually sneaks, who have never, 
as a general thing, in any section of 
the country, occupied the position of 
gentlemen, or even of respectability. 
_ All that the address says about the 
States being still in the Union, and 
entitled to representation, is insulting 
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nonsense and drivel, while it, with 
the same breath, recognizes the “ loy- 
alty” rule of exclusion. That rule as 
effectually excludes true representation 
as any measure proposed by the negro- 
radical. This address has not one 
word to say against the illegal and in- 
famous ¢est-oath, which is a perfect bar 
to representation, as it was designed 
to be by the Congress which passed it. 
To keep this question, and questions 


_ like this, from being discussed, no de- 


bate was allowed. It was a dumb 
Convention, in all except platitudes 
and self-glorification. It did not dare 
to take squarely hold of the real is- 
sues, like men. It walked slyly round 
them, like a fox looking for a trap. 
Its action was that of mere politicians, 
and fell far short of the greatness and 
manliness of statesmen and patriots. 
It showed a good deal more energy in 
keeping representative individuals out 
of its councils than it did in restoring 
States to their representation. We 
say these things because they are 
true, and because we believe that no 
amount of lying is a remedy for our 
woes ; because the good doctrines of 
the address are more than neutralized 
by the bad ones. Better let chaos 
rule to the bitter end, than to suffer to 
be engrafted permanently upon the 
country the monarchical ideas slyly 
hidden in the cunning verbiage of this 
address. But, while we utterly repu- 
diate these doctrines of the Convea- 
tion, we heartily commend its recom- 
mendation for all who are opposed’ to 
the “ radicals,” to make common cause: 
against their infamous rule. Indeed: 
we are sure they would do so without 
the advice of the Convention, There 
is no other course left for patriots:and; 
men of honor. We do not believe thats 
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there is a single Democrat in the 
United States who will not heartily 
vote to sustain President Johnson’s 
administration ; if the so-called con- 
servative Republicans are honest in 
support of him, and not merely on the 
hunt for political power, they will do 
the same, without seeking to establish 
political dogmas which are odious to 
every true Democrat in the land. Our 
advice then is to throw these dogmas 
of the address to the dogs, forget if 
possible that they were ever put forth, 
and go in all together to support the 
President as with one heart and one 
hand, Our fear is, that the address 
put forth by the Convention may tend 
to dampen the hopes and enthusiasm 
of many of the best friends the Rresi- 
dent has in the United States. There 


is nothing but loss and discourage- 
ment in the assertion of known false- 
hoods by public bodies. What, for in- 


stance, is the good of such statements 
as the following : “The Government 
of the United States acted throughout 
the war on the defensive.” Was this 
not requiring the southern delegates 
to subscribe to what they knew to be 
false? Did not every northern dele- 
gate know it to be false! From the 
beginning to the end of the war the 
South acted on the defensive. It was 
the Federal Government, in the hands 
of a faction of revolutionary traitors, 
which invaded the South, and forced 
them to fight not only in defence of 
their lives, but in delense also of their 
spoons, libraries, pianos, jewelry, and 
everything else that the hand of van- 
dalism could reach! This is true, and 
it will be the inexorable record of his- 
tory. In vain will Raymond and the 
other managers of the Convention at- 
tempt to obliterate these immortal 
stains. They are not to be wiped out 
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by resolutions and addresses! The 
“little bell-ringer” would give more 
than his perjured soul is worth if they 
could, The cunning device of “ get- 
ting” up a “new party” will never 
succeed in erasing the damning evi- 
dences of plunder and despotism which 
have signalized the accession of the 
Negro-Republican party to power. 
And let not the public be deceived with 
false hopes. The attempted so-called 
conservative lead of Weed and Ray- 
mond is an embarrassment, if not an 
irreparable injury to the President’s 
cause, and to the country. They have 
no force to bring to his support, and 
their attempt to lead the Democratic 
party, to say nothing of the impn- 
dence, is a stupendous folly. Ray- 
mond’s paper shows that he believes 
he is managing the Democratic party 
of the State of New York at the,pre- 
sent time. He has taken it upon him 
to deny that there is to be any Demo- 
cratic Convention in the State this 
fall. If the Negro-Republicans have 
not another easy victory in the State, 
it will not be Raymond’s fault. 

We believe that there is not the 
slightest doubt that the Democracy 
will triumphantly carry New York 
this fall, if those who refused to vote 
last fall can be induced to act with the 
party. And the’ less done by Weed 
and Raymond the greater the proba- 
bilities of success. They have no 
strength of their own, and they have 
left only the power of confusing and 
scattering, and disgusting the Demo- 
cratic strength. The real point to be 
looked at in all these northern States 
is, that, while fishing for a few phan- 
tom Republican votes, we do not lose 
thousands of real solid Democratic 
votes. That is the chief danger. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

; The Journey to Augusta. 

The meeting of Randolph and Col. 
Seely was singularly cordial, for the 
intimate and warm personal friendship 
of both was increased by the tie of 
Bertha’s affection ; but the joy of the 
aged Abram knew no bounds. He 
leaped and shouted and said his pray- 
ers, and then unwilling that his prow- 
ess should pass unseen, narrated his 
feats with the stolen pistol. On hear- 
which, Randolph, ever humane and ge- 
nerous, said : 

“Undoubtedly some of those shot by 
Abram are in great suffering. General 
Early’s corps is rapidly advancing, and 
a portion of it will pass with ambu- 
lances-on this road. Let us, therefore, 
have the wounded men brought from 
the woods to the roadside, while my 
wounded men take rest.” 

“Be sure to bring that fellow who 
lies in the fork of the tree,” remarked 
Colonel Seely, who had not forgotten 
Mike’s story of outrage. 

“Massa Kurnel,” said Abram, as he 
started to guide the men detailed for 
the purpose, “you learned old Abram 
how to shoot.” 

“You are a good shot, Abram, and 
a devoted friend,” replied Col. Seely. 

“ Well, I don’t think dat man in de 
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tree will ever come down alive ; mind 
dat.” 

The detailed party hastened away, 
and soon reached the spot made memo- 
rable by Abram’s ambuscade. They 
found one of the troopers dead upon 
the ground, the others badly wounded, 
and the one in the tree just dying. 
Mike breathed his last as he was low- 
ered to the ground, There was no 
time to pause for burial then, and bear- 
ing away the wounded, the dead were 
left to their rest, the body of Mike, by 
a strange fatality, being left upon the 
very spot upon which the ill-fated Cal- 
vert Ashby had been murdered. But 
the bones of the latter were gathered 
by Abram, and placed near the spot, 
where they were afterwards found by 
members of the southern patriot’s fa- 
mily, guided by information from Col. 
Seely, and thence conveyed to the fa- 
mily burying-place of this branch of 
the illustrious Ashby family. 

But the body of the cruel marauder 


was left to such burial as the winds «« 


and accident might give it. 

From Randolph Col. Seely learned 
that General Early’s destination was 
Washington City, to effect a diversion 
of the Federal hosts pressing the army 
of Lee in Virginia, and that of John- 
ston in Georgia. 

“You are believed to be dead at 
headquarters, Colonel,” said Ran- 
dolph, and your regiment is now under 
the command of your late Lieutenant- 
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Colonel, under orders to reinforce John- 
ston at Atlanta.” 

“ And my daughter ?” 

“TI learned on my recent visit to 
Richmond that Miss Bertha, despairing 
of my speedy arrival, had hastened to 
Atlanta,” replied Randolph. 

“Then I must join my command at 
once,” said Colonel Seely. “TI shall be 
able to take the field within a few days. 
And you?” 

“Have an independent command, 
Colonel, but am at present attached to 
Gen. Early’s corps, pledged to remain 
so until we shall have crossed the Po- 
tomac. After that I shall join John- 
ston in Georgia, unless Gen. Lee or- 
ders otherwise.” 

“ Have you any information of the 
spy, Leighton ?” 

“‘ None, nor have I heard of him since 
you insisted upon his escape from Brat- 
ton—a demand which has puzzled me 
ever since,” replied Randolph. 

“T am now at liberty te tell you the 
cause,” said Col. Seely, gravely. ‘“ Let 
me whisper it in'your ear.” 

Randolph inclined his head, and Col. 
Seely whispered some rapid words 
which caused the Confederate Captain 
to change color, and to exclaim : 

“You astonish me! Well, you act- 
ed as a gentleman should, though—” 

“ Hold the secret for your own good, 
my son,” interrupted the Colonel. “ It 
may be of great use to you to keep it 
a secret.” 

“ But what a sad thing it would be,” 
said Randolph, musingly, “if this per- 
son should fall into imminent danger, 
and not have time to divulge what 
would undoubtedly be a protection.” 

“That person,” replied Col. Seely, 
gravely, “has chosen to dare the dan- 
ger, and neither you nor I are respon- 
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sible. I must hasten to Atlanta, for I 
fear my daughter may become entan- 
gled in difficulties and dangers.” 
Further conversation was soon after 
interrupted, as large bodies of Confe- 
derate troops hurried by, pushing on 
after the flying Federals. Col. Seely 
contemplated with pride the war-worn 
but determined faces of the gray-clad 
soldiery, embracing men of every age, 
from the beardless stripling to the 
white-haired old man, and all classes 
of southern society, the planter, mer- 


‘chant, mechanic, student and profes- 


sional man, all torn from peaceful and 
prosperous homes by the demon of po- 
litical agitation. They looked worn 
and wan, sun-burned and tattered, but 
unmurmuring, for they were true pa- 
triots, and though falsely termed rebels, 
had a fervent love for those immortal 
principles of liberty and right implant- 
ed in their souls by the glorious deeds 
of the men of 1776. They fought not 
to hold the negro in bondage, as the 
false-tongued demagogues of a blood- 
thirsty fanaticism shrieked in the halls 
of Congress, but to establish their 
right to retain the inheritance of their 
fathers, and though they have failed 
to gain the day, their deeds and endu- 
rance are proud memorials of the much- 
reviled chivalry of the South, at which 
the sneaking Abolition leaders of the 
North securely sneer. 

As Col. Seely gazed upon the war- 
stained faces, he recognized many of 
the great family names of the South, 
patiently trudging along iu the ranks, 
not emulating military rank nor re- 
ward, but warring for a beloved coun- 
try cruelly oppressed. He saw many 
who had left opulent homes for the 
hardships of war, and turning to Ran 
dolph he said ; 
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“Our best and dearest, our most 
choice youth and talented men are in 
our armies, and therein lies one of the 
great weaknesses of our Confederacy: 
Almost all of our great minds, who 
would far better serve our cause in the 
halls of Government and Administra- 
tion, have flown to the camps, and when 
the Southern Confederacy falls, as fall 
it will, let history write for its epitaph, 
‘Died from want of a Congress.” Our 
orators and statesmen are soldiers, and 
the one great mind at Richmond, the 
lion-hearted, the brave, the iron-willed, 
the choice of the southern people, no- 
ble Jefferson Davis, our President, can- 
not alone confront the increasing pe- 
rils of the situation. And what will 
be his fate when the ship of state falls 
to pieces? If captured, he will be 
treated as a felon, for the majority of 


. his enemies will be satisfied with no- 


thing less than his life, for their miser- 
able ideas of justice will demand the 
infamous death of Davis, because he 
was the head, in name and position, of 
the South. But if they do execute 
him,” said the old Colonel, clenching 
his hand, “they will commit the great- 
est of crimes, for they will commit not 
merely murder, but a political blunder 
which will fill the southern heart with 
undying and vindictive hatred for ages 
unborn. It will be a useless insult to 
a temporarily prostrate people, the 
base stabbing of a helpless prisoner of 
war. Afterwards will come the reac- 
tion, the terrible reaction, North and 
South, and then Jefferson Davis and 
the mutilated Constitution of the United 
States will be fearfully avenged by the 
American people. Then these howl- 
ing Thad. Stevenses, Sumners, Stan- 
tons, Butlers, Chases, Wilsons, and all 
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that host of nation-renders, will seek 
Europe for a refuge.” 

The army passed on, some 12,000 in 
all, pursuing 20,000, and pushing them 
headlong towards Washington. Ran- 
dolph bade Col. Seely adieu, and the 
latter hurried on with Abram, both 
now well mounted, for the beleaguered 
capital of the Confederacy. 

A few days of hurried progress car- 
ried them into Richmond, and there 
Colonel Seely learned that his regiment 
had already departed for Georgia. He 
followed and overtook it at Churleston, 
where he found the Federal fleet still 
“pegging away” at the invincible city. 
There, too, he was met by a telegraphic 
order to return at once to Virginia to 
aid in the defence of Petersburg, to 
grasp which Gen. Grant was bending 
all his immense resources of men and 
means. 

No tidings had yet reached him of 
the welfare of bis daughter, and hav- 
ing obtained a few day.’ leave of ab- 
scence from his regiment, he resumed 
his journey towards Atlanta. 

Being still somewhat an invalid, he 
obtained a seat in the car appointed 
for ladies, the order forbidding com- 
mon travel having been withdrawn for 
a few days, and seated himself facing 
the passengers. The car, though not 
crowded, was quite full, and the ob- 
servant Colonel had ample room to em- 
ploy his favorite study of the human 
face. Of the many women in the car, 
there was not one whose dress did not 
bear some mark of mourning. All 
were widows, or daughters, or mothers, 
or sisters, of Confederate dead, the no 
ble women of the South, of whom the 
vindictive divines of the North have 
said, “The women of the South have 
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done more to protract the rebellion 
than Lee or Davis.” 

We said all, but there was one who 
was far from loving the South, and as 
the calm, meditative eyes of Col. Seely 
passed from face to face, noticing upon 
all the traces of sorrow and tears, the 
signs of hearts nearly broken by the 
loss of dearly beloved kindred, they at 
last rested upon this lady—a tall, thin, 
sharp-featured dame, whose cold, gray 
eye was hard and severe, and whose 
brow was furrowed with more traces 
of passion than time, though she seem- 
ed to be nearly fifty-five years of age. 

He had looked intently upon this se- 
vere, determined face for some time be- 
fore the cold, hard eyes met his own, 
and he started as they were turned 
upon him, studying his face as intently 
as he had studied that which they 
had lighted up. He noticed that faded 
cheek, so pale and sunken, grew sud- 
denly red, and then paler than before, 
and that a gleam of deadly hatred 
gleamed from the eyes ; and then the 
lady raised her hand and let fall a 
heavy black veil, which totally hid her 
features. 

The Colonel closed his eyes and pre- 
tended to be asleep. He had failed to 
recognize the lady, though he felt.con- 
fident that she had recognized him, and 
that he had seen her to know her be- 
fore. : 

With his eyes closed, he set his re- 
tentive memory to work to discover 
the time, the place, and the circum- 
stances belonging to his remembrance 
of those features, That he had not 
seen them for years he knew, for me- 
mory associated them with events long 
past, and he strove to remember at 
what period of his life he had shrunk 
appalled, as he had just felt his heart 
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leap with undefinable dread, ‘from the 
deadly hate of that cold, gray eye. 
But he strove in vain, and he had con- 
sumed nearly half an hour in these re- 
flections when he suddenly opened his 
eyes to see the lady holding her veil 
aside, and steadily regarding him. She 
instantly let fall the veil again, but 
the manner in which she had held it in 
regarding him at once recalled to his 
mind all that it had sought in vain. ~ 
“Tt is Mrs. Archibald Rasp,” thought 
he. “The widow of the man who fell 
by my hand. This car is no longer the 
place for me. If she has recognized 
me, and doubtless she has, my pre- 
sense must be painful to her.” 
Thinking thus, he withdrew from the 


car to another. 


He was right in his surmise, al- 
though he had never seen Mrs. Archi- 
bald Rasp but once, and that was on 
the day when the body of her husband 
had been coffined and boxed, to be for- 
warded to her home in Massachusetts. 
On that day, Colonel Seely, who had 
been riding in the saddle, met, while 
returning to his house, a carriaga, in 
which sat a lady and gentleman. As 
he was about to ride by, both lady and 
gentleman being strangers to him, the 
gentleman halted the carriage and 
said : 

“Pardon me for interrupting you, 
We sce that several gentlemen are 
riding towards us—will you inform us 
whether Mr. Hart Seely is with them?” 

“He is not, sir. I am Hart Seely,” 
was the reply. 

At these words, the lady, who was 
deeply veiled, uttered a smothered 
scream, threw up her veil, and leaning 
forward, stared at the face of the 
speaker—a long, steady stare, full of 
hate and horror—and then letting fall 
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the veil, she said to her companion, in 
a fierce, bitter tone : 

“Go on. I have seen him. I am sa- 
tisfied,” and the carriage rolled on, leav- 
ing Hart Seely speechless with aston- 
ishment. 

He remained motionless until one of 
the gentlemen spoken of by the stran- 
ger, rode up to his side. 

“Mr. Morgan,” said Seely, “ who is 
that lady in the carriage ?” 

“Do you not know?” was the 
amazed reply. “The lady is Mrs. Arch- 
ibald Rasp ; the gentleman is her bro- 
ther.” 

Hart Seely spurred on without fur- 
ther remark, but that pale and sunken 
face, with its gleaming, gray eyes of 
hate and horror, cost him many a sleep- 
less hour in after years, when the flush 
of anger against Archibald Rasp had 
given way to the remorse of a noble 
mind and heart, and as that face thus 
confronted him after the lapse of so 
many years, he sighed and thought: 
“She had cause to hate me; it was 
an evil deed, and may God forgive me 
for it. Yet, I did not intend to kill 
him, and he certainly did mean to add 
my death to the evil he bad failed to 
work against me and mine. He would 
have made my wife a widow ; but why 
seek for apologies? The laws of my 
country would have given me redress, 
but, like Hamilton, I yielded to the 
force of imperious custom, and now 
the blood of that woman’s husband is 
upon my hand. She hates me yet, and 
she means revenge. She is probably 
on her way to At!anta—for what? No 
doubt the ever vigilant and active 
Leighton has placed her upun the track, 
and ehe seeks to possess the papers 
now held by David Elmore. Probably 
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she has, as others. believed me, dead» 
and arranged her plans in accordance 
with that belief.” 

Colonel Seely pondered long and mi- 
nutely upon the unexpected presence 
of the widow of Archibald Rasp, and 
finally resolved that the best plan to pur- 
sue was not to allow her to know that 
he had recognized her. He had hardly 
arrived at this resolve when the. con- 
ductor of the cars addressed him. 

“You are Colonel Hart Seely, I be- 
lieve.” 

“T am, sir, at your service.” 

“Thank you, Colonel; but it is not I 
that need your services now,” replied 
the conductor. “There is a lady on 
the train who desires an introduction, 
a Mrs. Pearl.” 

“Mrs. Pearl? Very well,” replied 
Colonel Seely, and rising, he followed 
the conductor into the ladies’ car. 
Much to his astonishment the conduc 
tor paused on reaching Mrs. Rasp, and 
presented him to that dreaded lady 
with the words : 

“Mrs, Pearl, Colonel Hart Seely, of 
Virginia,” and then bowing, left him 
face to face, eye tu eye, with the widow 
of the man whom he had slain, 

It required all the Colonel’s great 
powers of self-command to preserve 
his composure of feature and speech, 
a8 the keen, cold gray eyes fixed a 
penetrating glance upon him ; but he 
bore it well, being too old and expe- 
rienced a soldier to fall blindly into an 
ambuscade. He saw instantly that 
the widow had planned the introduc- 
tion to discover whether he had recog- 
nized her as the widow of Archibald 
Rasp, and spoke at once in a free and 
polite tone. 

“Tam happy in forming your ac 
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quaintance, Mrs, Pearl. Are you are- 
. lative of my old friend, Almore Pearl, 
who was killed at Manassas ?” 

“Tam the wife of his brother,” re- 
plied Mrs. Rasp, making room for the 
Colonel at her side. 

But in this reply the cunning widow 
overshot the mark, for Colonel Seely 
had never known any one by the name 
of Almore Pearl, but had invented it 
in the flush of embarrassment, and the 
remark of Mrs, Rasp confirmed him in 
his conviction that she meant evil to 
him. 

A long conversation followed upon 
indifferent subjects, in which Colonel 
Seely perceived that Mrs. Rasp framed 
every question and reply for the pur- 
pose of learning his destination, plans 
und business. He found need for all 
his keenness and quickness to baffle 
this shrewdly prosecuted inquisitive- 
ness, without. arousing her suspic’on 
that he had recognized her. 

Finally she seemed satisfied that she 
had fully deceived him, ‘and speaking 
in a frank, confiding tone, as to a 
friend, she remarked : 

“T am on the way to meet my hus- 
band, Colonel Seely. I hope to find 
him in Augusta, but may be compelled 
to goon aa far as Atlanta. As you 
say you are the old friend of my hus- 
band’s brother, may I ask the pleasure 
of your protection as far as Atlanta? 
Iam alone, and fatigued nearly to 
death.” 

“Tam at your command, my dear 
madam,” said Colonel Seely, though he 
felt ill at ease in thus engaging him- 
self as an escort for a woman who, he 
felt assured, longed to see him in his 
grave, and who was probably vindic- 
tive and daring enough to help to put 
him there. 
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The cool effrontery of the cunning 
woman sometimes almost staggered 
his conviction of her identity, and he 
dared not spring any surprises upon 
her to reassure that wavering convic- 
tion, lest she might learn that he enter- 
tained the suspicion. 

Thus time wore on until they arrived 
at Augusta, where he conducted the 
lady to a hotel, and having bowed her 
into the ladies’ parlor, descended to 
the office below, and saw that room 21 
was appropriated to her comfort. 

“Tam free of her until to-morrow 
morning,” thought the Colonel, “ and 
certainly shall avoid her until then.” 

Having secured a room for himself, 
he sought the barber’s saloon, to rid 
himself of the dust of travel, and was 
seated in one of the chairs of the sa- 
loon, enjoying the soothing influence 
of scented soap and keen razor, when 
a servant of the hotel entered, and 
glancing sharply about, called out to 
a mulatto lad ; 

“You, Cato, always loafin’ dar. Hur- 
ry up! dar’s a iady in No, 21 wants a 
guide to the telegraph office. Come 
quick.” 

“No, 21!” thought Col. Seely. “ Te- 
legraph office! Come, I may learn 
something of this mysterious lady in 
this m.tter.” 

He looked at the faces of those near 
him, to find one in which he might 
trust, and selected an intelligent-look- 
ing waiter, who was busy in doing 
nothing about the saloon. He called 
to him and whispered : 

“ The lady in No. 21 is going to the 
Telegraph Office. I wish to know 
what message, where and to whom 
she sends. I will pay you well—go.” 

The waiter, a very shrewd fellow, 
at ouce departed, and soon after the 
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Colonel seated himself in the gentle 


mens’ parlor, to await the return of his 
messenger. 

“It may seem very ungentlemanly 
in the eyes of that waiter that I should 
thus attempt to intrude upon the lady’s 
affairs, but my scruples are all re- 
moved when I reflect that this lady 
certainly means to harm me in some 
manner, and she is no common mind 
to thwart. If ever a woman’s eye 
meant assassination, her’s did.” 

Nearly an hour passed before his 
messenger returned. 

“Well?” said the Colonel, as he 
withdrew apart with the waiter. 

“She telegraphed to Atlanta, sir.” 

“To Atlanta? Very well.” 

“To Miss A. R. Norton, sir, and the 
message was this: ‘I shall arrive in 
Atlanta to-morrow. Colonel H. S. is 


with me. He will not, perhaps, leave 
Augusta. “A. R. Pearl’ That was 
all.” 


“You are sure that was: the mes- 
sage ?” 

“Perfectly. Iam well acquainted 
with the operator, and easily learned 
what had been telegraphed by the lady 
in black. Besides, I can read, and 
here is the original of the message. I 
picked it up,” continued the waiter, 





“Tam much obliged to you,” said 
the Colonel, as he secured the paper. 
“This will repay you for your trouble.” 

“Ten times, sir,” replied the waiter, 
as he received a generous reward. 

“But,” continued the Colonel, “I need 
your services still, Watch that lady, 
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and keep me well informed of all her 
movements. You understand ?” 

“ Perfectly, sir,” said the waiter, who 
had a hotel experience of plot and in- 
trigue, and therefore was a very good 
ally for the Colonel. He bowed and 
withdrew, leaving Col. Seely to his re- 
flections, 

These reflections were by no means 
pleasant. He read the telegram again 
and again, and each time his eye and 
mind dwelt long upon the words, “he 
will not, perhaps, leave Augusta.” 
Here was a distinct threat, a pledge 
that this mysterious woman believed 
herself able to control his movements. 
How would she undertake to keep that 
threat? Was there any possibility 
that she would have him arrested upon 
some false charge, and thrown into 
prison? His mind rejected the idea. 
Col. Hart Seely was too well known, 
bore too honorable a name in Augusta, 
as well as elsewhere, to allow that 
thought to be considered. She, there- 
fore, must intend violence. of some 
kind, and doubtless treacherous vio- 
lence. But if so, why had she suffered 
her desire for vengeance to slumber so 
long in inactivity? Why had she not 
assailed him during the many years 
which had passed since Archibald Rasp 
fell by his hand? Col. Seely, in reflect- 
ing upon this, concluded, and truly, 
that the desire for revenge may lie 
dormant forever, tnless the hated ob- 
ject suddenly crosses the path of the 
hater, content to vent its fire of hatred 
in empty wishes and curses ; but that 
the sudden encounter, and the sup- 

posed opportunity for gratifying a long- 
pent-up yearning for vengeance, had 
inflamed the vindictive heart of the 
widow to the fierce resolve of assassi-, 
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nation. He studied closely the word- 
ing of the dispatch. This woman meant 
to proceed to Atlanta on the day fol- 
lowing ; therefore all movements 
against him must be made within a few 
hours. He could easily guard against 
any attack, no matter how treacherous, 
for he could withdraw from the hotel 
and remain at the house of some friend, 
who would gladly welcome his pre- 
sence ; or he could by private convey- 
ance proceed to some near station on 
the railroad, and remain there uatil the 
train passed on the next day. 

But Col. Seely thought these retreats 
savored of cowardice ; and, besides, 
ary studied avoidance of the lady’s 
presence would excite her suspicions 
that she had been recognized, and it 
did not suit his plans that-Mrs. Rasp 
should suspect. His experience through 
life taught him that it is very easy to 
guard against another, when that other 
believes that there is no suspicion of 
deceit. 

She had, also, an agent or a friend 
in Atlanta, seemingly a Miss A. R. Nor- 
ton ; but Col. Seely rightly surmised 
this to be a fictitious name. 

“ Leighton,” mused the Colonel, giv- 
ing that name to the mysterious per- 
sonage who has figured under it in this 
narrative, “has something to do with 
all this,’ and he was plunged in his 
meditations when the signal for supper 
was given, and it occurred to him that 
as he had accepted the post of escort, 
it was his duty to attend Mrs. Rasp to 
the table. 

“Not at all a pleasant . position,” 
thought the Colonel, as he rose from 
his seat, “to be bowing and smiling, 
and playing the agreeable to a woman 
whom you know to be, longing for a 
chance to stop your breath.” 
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» He could have made some plausible 
excuse, and so avoided the presence of 
the lady, but he knew the keen vigi- 
lance of her suspicion, and therefore 
entered the ladies’ parlor,- where he 
found his implacable but smiling ene 
my awaiting his escort. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
Waiting to Strile. 


As Col. Seely greeted Mrs. Rasp, he 
noticed a gleam of triumph in the cold, 
gray eyes, and rightly interpreted that 
it revealed her belief that he had not 
recognized her. 

A few common-place and polite 
phrases were exchanged, and he offered 
his arm to lead her to the supper-room. 
He felt a cold shudder, as the pale, 
thin hand fell upon his coat-sleeve, soft 
and gentle as the fall of a snow-flake, 
for he knew that a soul full of the bit- 
terest hate was yearning to clasp those 
delicate fingers upon his throat, or 
around the hilt of a dagger and drive 
the blade through his heart, 


As they passed into the supper-room 
he caught the eyes of his ally, the 
waiter, fixed meaningly upon him, and 
no sooner had he seated himself and 
the lady at a side-table than the waiter 
advanced and claimed his attention. 


but for a moment.” 

The earnest tone and 
of the speaker said much, agd apolo- 
gizing to the lady, the Colonel follow- 
ed the waiter. 

On reaching the hall, the latter said: 

“Colonel, be on your guard, if you 
fear anything from that lady.” 

“ And why ?? 

“She means mischief. I have been 
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watching her since you spoke to me, 
and recollect her.” 

“ Recollect her? You have seen her 
before, then ?” said Col. Seely. 

“T was formerly a servant in: the 
employ of her brother. Her name is 
not Pearl—that is, it may be now, but 


when I knew her, her name was Mrs.: 


- Archibald Rasp,” replied the waiter. 

“ Ah, that 1 know; but has she not 
recognized you ?” 

“She has not so much as looked at 
me,” answered the waiter, and if she 
had, I think my features have been so 
altered by small-pox and age that she 
would not recognize one who was mere- 
ly a servant, many years ago, of her 
brother.” 

“T hope so; but why do you think 
she means evil towards me ?” 

“She has inquired the number and 
locality of your room—even taken the 
trouble to pass secretly about the ho- 
tel, and observed closely the lock of 
your door, and been heard to count her 
steps as she paced from that door to 
the turning of the hall which leads to- 
wards the room. The key of your 
room is also missing, and the socket 
of the inner bolt taken off.” 

“Could she have so soon accomplish- 
ed all this unaided ?” 

“She is a terrible woman, Colonel, 


ally in the hotel— 
you know that in these 


or women to almost commit any crime, 
But this is not all, or I would have 
waited until after supper to tell it.” 

“Not all! Ido not understand you,” 
said the Colonel, as the waiter drew 
him still further aside. 

“On her way from the telegraph of- 
fice,” resumed the waiter, “she stop- 
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ped in at a drug store, and bought 
something which she paid for in gold. 
She received it in a small, blue paper, 
and as she passed in with you, I am 
sure that she had that same thing in 
her left hand.” 

“Very well,” said Col. Seely. “I 
will be on my guard, and am greatly 
indebted to you for your vigiiance, I 
will see you after supper. I do not 
wish her to suspect.” 

So saying, he returned to his seat at 
the side of Mrs. Rasp, after again en- 
joining the waiter to watch. 

She glanced keenly at him as he re- 
newed his apologies for having left 
her, but the calm and stately face re- 
vealed nothing of the truth to her anx- 
ious eye, and’ they began their meal 
with pleasant conversation, the Colonel 
being very assiduous in assisting her 
to all her desires, and she apparently 
as eager to return his politeness. 

The main table, and nearly all the 
side tables of the large hall, were 
crowded with hungry officers and civi- 
lians, who paid no attention to. the el- 
derly lady and officer who sat some. 
what apart. 

“Our country is much impoverished,” 
remarked the Colonel, as he tasted the 
miserable beverage dignified by the 
name of coffee. “This is considered 
one of our best hotels, and yet this 
coffee, as it is called, is a mere decoc- 
tion of parched sweet potato, and very . 
badly gotten up. Iam not complain- 
ing, Mrs. Pearl, for I know the difficul- 
ties under which hotel-keepers labor. 
Our gentle enemies have enforced a 
stringent blockade, not merely as re. 
gards the luxunes of life and the needs 
of war, but even against the importa- 
tion of medicine for our sick.” 

“Tt does seem cruel,” replied the 
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widow, “ that even the sick should feel 
the effects of war.” 

“Seem cruel! It is the refinement 
of the basest barbarism,” said Colonel 
Seely, warmly. ‘Those savages of 
fanatical Radicalism level their malice 
even against sick women and children, 
and bed ridden invalids, making it a 
crime to sell medicine to the South, 
aud yet upbraid us because the prison- 
ers we capture suffer from the want of 
it.” 

“ Allow me to prepare a cup of tea 
for you, Col. Seely,” said Mrs. Rasp. 
“T think the South has failed to invent 
or discover a substitute for tea, and 
this is really a genuine article.” 

“T question whether the tea is not a 
spurious article,” replied Col. Seely. 
“Our poverty, combined with the ras- 
cality of blockade runners, has so 
adulterated every article of commerce 
and trade, that I do not believe one 
can find even a genuine article of poi- 
son.” 

“ Poison !” exclaimed the widow, 
flashing a glance of alarm upon his 
face. “And who could desire such a 
thing ?” 

He noticed the start of alarm, and 
the unsteadiness of her tone, but re- 
plied blandly : 

“Why, the Yankees, who saddle 
every iniquity upon us, say that we 
poison our wells, our whiskey, even 
our food, that they may partake and 
die. We know, and Europe knows, 
that this foul charge is made to palli- 
ate their own fiendish prosecution of 
merciless war. No, madam, no Sou- 
therner ever poisons, unless one may 
call our negroes Southerners, and it is 
true that some of them have used poi- 
son at the instigation of rabid Aboli- 
tionists. But I must apologise for in- 
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troducing two very unpleasant sub- 
jects, politics and poison, at our repast; 
not very agreeable side-dishes, are 
they, Mrs. Pearl ?” 

He laughed heartily as he spoke, 
but his laugh seemed very unpleasant 
to the lady, although it was hearty and 
mellow. But she was firm in her pur- 
pose and said : 

“ But let me persuade you to try a 
cup of tea, Colonel. I will make it as 
my husband, were he here, would like 
to see it made.” 

“No doubt of that,” thought the 
Colonel, as he noticed the eager glance 
of expectancy in the cold, gray eyes, 
“but Ido not think he would like to 
drink it.” 

“Well, Mrs. Pearl,” he said aloud, 
“as you seem so anxious to please me, 
I beg that you will try your skill, and 
I have no doubt that I shall be de- 
lighted.” 

“ And while I prepare it,” said the 
eager lady, placing a letter before him, 
“please favor me by reading this let- 
ter ; a comical one, I assure you, taken 
from a Yankee prisoner.” 

“Now this is a very cunning wo- 
man,” thought the Colonel, as he look- 
ed at the letter. “She means to fix 
my attention upon the letter while she 
makes a cup of tea for me. as ‘her 
husband, were he 
see it made’ But I 
the waiter, is quictly 
and smiles ercouragingly, 
humor my lady.” ‘ 

“He fixed his eyes upon the letter, 
which was one of those so frequently 
taken from Yankee prisoners, @ mass 
of ribald jesting against the Southern 
Confederacy and its leaders, and pre- 
tended to read, though he knew that 
the vindictive lady was engaged ia 
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an attempt at deliberate poisoning. 

She was very adroit in mixing the 
beverage, and made much parade and 
clatter with cup, saucer, and spoon, 
slily tearing open the thin, blue paper 
with her left thumb twisted into the 
palm of her hand, with which she feign- 
ed to hold firm the cup as she stirred 
the tea, a white powder falling from 
the paper into the cup as she manipu- 
lated rapidly : 

“T think you will pronounce this ex- 
cellent, my dear Colonel,” said she, as 
sbe triumphantly and daintily poised 
the cup and saucer in her right hand, 
her left crushing the now empty paper 
into a tiny ball, and dropping it under 
the table. 

“ Allow me one moment,” replied the 
Colonel, as he placed the cup before 
him, and feigned to inhale its perfume, 
but exchanging glances with his ally, 
the waiter, “it is vory fragrant, and 
though not wine,” he continued, rais- 
ing the cup as if about to drink, “I 
must pledge you with a sentiment.”- 

“Do, Colonel,” said Mrs. Rasp, with 
a smile which had once been bewitch- 
ing, no doubt, but which the tough 
Colonel secretly compared to that of 
the—nameless personage generally as- 
sociated with Faust. 

“Then, Madam, I drink to the speedy 
overthrow of all. enemies of the Sou- 
thern Confederacy, and utter confusion 
of all treachery, public and private.” 

He raised the cup to his lips ; they 
touched its edge; the widow placed 
her delicate hand upon her bosom, as 
if to still its beatings; a red spot 
flamed upon each cheek of her pallid 
face, and she was about, as she thought, 
to avenge her husband, when a waiter, 
suddenly brushing past, with a tray of 
dishes, suddenly struck the Colonel’s el- 
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bow, and the cup fell from bis hand to 
the floor, its contents untasted. 

“A thousand pardons, sir,” said the 
waiter, who was the Colonel’s ally, “I 
did not intend—I was going—you see 
my foot slipped—” 

“You awkward scoundrel!” ex- 
claimed Col. Seely, in pretended rage, 
and shaking his hand vehemently, 
“you have destroyed what none of 
your napkin-swinging tribe can make, 
@ most excellent cup of tea, prepared 
by this lady with her own hands, for 
me, just as her husband, were he here, 
would like to see it made. Out of my 
sight, sir.” 

“T assure you, sir—” 

“ Away with you! I have no pa- 
tience with such awkwardness !” cried 
the widow, almost weeping with rage 
and chagrin. ‘“ But, Colonel, the loss—’ 
but she paused, for she recollected that 
she had no more seasoning to put in a 
cup of tea, 

“Never mind, Mrs. Pearl,” said the 
Colonel, “I am not a great lover of 
tea, which I think is a very poor bev- 
erage. So, as I see you have finished 
your supper, and I have a friend await. 
ing me in the registry office, allow me 
to offer you my arm to the ladies’ par- 
lor.” 

She rose, and again he shuddered as 
the thin, pale hand, touched his offered 
arm. He felt the nervous trembling 
of the fingers as they again rested 
upon his sleeve, and stealing a glance 
at her face, he saw that the cold, gray 
eyes were looking askant at him with 
a concentrated expression of bitter 
hate and baffled malice, so utterly de- 
vilish that he knew at once her pas- 
sion had for the moment robbed her of 
prudence, She was deathly pale, too, 
and her lips sternly compressed. 
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He made noremark, fearing to arouse 
her suspicion, and smiled pleasantly, 
as he conducted her to a seat in the 
parlor. 

“We shall meet in the morning, Mrs. 
Pearl,” said he, bowing. “The train 
for Atlanta leaves the depot before 
daylight, however, so your rest cannot 
be sought too soon ; that is, if you are 
as fatigued as I am.” 

She had quickly regained her, com- 
posure, and smiling, bade him good 
night and pleasant dreams. 

He departed and returned to the of- 
fice below, where he found his faithful 
Abram, who had accompanied him from 
Richmond, awaiting him. 

“ Abram,” said Col. Seely, “as soon 
as you have eaten your supper, come 
tome. I will be in the gentleman’s 
sitting room.” 

“Done bin had my supper; Massa 
Colonel,” replied Abram. 

“Very well; take my luggage, and 
follow me to my rocm.” 

“Your room is No. 66, Golonel,” said 
the clerk, giving hima candle. “The 
key is not in its place. I think the 
door is not locked.” 

“Come, Abram,” said Col. Seely, and 
followed by the negro, who was much 
amazed by this early retiring of his 
master, he proceeded to No. 66, and 
found that the key and bolt-socket were 
gone. 

“Abram,” said the Colonel, in a 
guarded tone, after closing the door, 
“did you ever see Mrs. Archibald 
Rasp ?” 

“ Mrs. Archibald Rasp? Yes, Mas- 
sa; very handsome, pale lady. Seed 
her when—but we neber speak ob dat,” 

“ Ever seen her since ?” 

“No, sah.” 

“ Well, she is in this hotel, Abram.” 
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“De debbil—beg pardon, Massah.” 

“T think I saw you peeping in at the 
supper table. The lady who sat with 
me, and whom I escorted from the 
Hamburg depot, is Mrs. Archibald 
Rasp. Silence ; she rooms in No, 21. 
She is probably in her room, now, 
planning mischief. I shall not sleep 
in this room to-night, for no doubt she 
means to pay it a visit, or send some 
one—listen, Abram—to murder me.” 

“Gorra Mity !” cried Abram. 

“Do you see? The door cannot be 
fastened. She tried to drug or poison 
me at supper. I think the best planis 
for you to remain in this room.” 

“Me! Lord deliber me; dat’s all, 


Massa.” 
“You will hide under the bed.” 


“Sure to do dat, Massa; or up de 
chimbly,” said old Abram, rolling his 
eyesin terror “But den if dis nigga 
tries de chimbly, dat Rasp woman may 
come dat game ob smoking dis chile 
out, like Major John, whenI war in 
det siump. Reckon, Massa, if I must 
stay, old Abram will hide under de 
bed ; what to do, Massa.” 

“ Not to sleep, Abram, but to watch, 
and tell me all that happens. Hide the 
baggage under the bed, also. You - 
know all that you are todo, Remain 
awake and watchful. If in any dan- 
ger, cry out.” 

“No use to tell me to yell, under 
dem sorcumstancers,” said Abram, as 
he pushed the luggage under the bed 
and crawled after it, having perfect 
faith in his master’s wisdom, and ever 
obedient. 

Col. Seely then returned to the re- 
gistry office, and addressed the clerk : 

“T find that there is no fastening to 
No. 66, and therefore desire to change 
my room,” 
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“ Certainly, sir. Here is the key to 
83, on same floor, left hand hall. Here, 
Bird, show this gentleman to 83.” 

“No matter. I am familiar with the 
house,” said Col. Seely, rejecting the 
guidance, and withdrawing with the 
remark : “I am very tired.” 

A few minutes after a waiter appear- 
ed and told the clerk that No. 21 had 
desired him to see if No. 66 was be- 
low. 

“No. 66 has retired for the night,” 
replied the clerk, and the waiter re- 
ported the reply to Mrs. Rasp, who re- 
ceived the intelligence graciously, and 
dismissed the waiter without remark. 

She then opened her trunk, and pro- 
duced a very singular article to be 
found amid the delicate materials of a 
lady’s wardrobe—a long dirk, broad, 
and sheathed in dark morocco. This 
she drew from its sheath and held near 
the candle. The beautiful polish of 
the murderous blade reflected the light, 
and seemed to sparkle as if endowed 
with sentient life. She touched its 
keen point with her long, pale fingers, 
and then drew the sharp edges, for it 
was double-edged, across her palm, 
bearing more than she intended, for a 
bright red line sprang up beneath the 
blade, a severe proof of its temper. 
She winced a little from the unexpect- 
ed smart, and then smiled a fearful 
smile, as her thin lips murmured : 

“Tt is very sharp—so much the bet- 
ter. And now to wait for the time to 
act.” 

She left the dirk upon the table, and 
extinguishing her light, sat near the 
open window, gazing forth upon the 
lamps of the city, and listening impa- 
tiently as a church clock, not far off, 
struck the first hour of her watch— 
nine. Time stole on, as it ever will, 
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and the vext hour seemed an age to 
the impatient watcher ; but it pealed 
at last, in the mournful clang of the 
iron tongue of the tall, gaunt steeple, 
which she could see rising far above 
the housetops in the dim starlight— 
ten; and then the lamps of the city 
began to disappear, at first one, a large 
and flaring one in the street below, at 
which she had gazed in silent anger, 
that it should burn so brightly and 
gaily while her soul was so dark and 
heavy. Then other lamps began to 
sink into darkness, one by one, and 
another hour crept on, till the steady 
march of the minutes sprung the clang 
again and the old steeple chimed out 


~ eleven. 


An hour to midnight, and between 
midnight and one the blow must be 
struck, at least the attempt must be 
made. ' 

Oh, yes ; she could wait, as she had 
been waiting for years, .urturing her 
deep, implacable hatred of that haughty 
Southerner, and wishing that if her 
hand could not deal the blow, her eye 
might see him die. And now chance 
had thrown an opportunity within her 
grasp. It seemed a dangerous thing 
to slay a sleeping man in the midst of 
a great hotel, a desperate deed ; but 
in that fact lay its safety from detec- 
tion. Who would be on the alert, 
when the streets were left to the guard 
of soldiers who patrolled them conti- 
nually, and so gave peace to the slum- 
bering citizens, and travelers. She 
had surveyed her intended field of en- 
terprise. No doubt Colonel Seely, who 
had complained of great weariness, 
and who had retired early to rest, was 
already in dreamless sleep—sleeping 
profouudly as travellers will, who know 
they will be aroused by attentive wait~ 
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ers at the proper hour, to prepare for 
the morrow’s journey. It was a great 
pity that the awkward waiter had 
stumbled, and so prevented the drink- 
ing of that drugged tea—-it was not 
poison, not active poison, but prepared 
opium -—had Col. Seely swallowed it, 
his slumbers would have been almost’ 
death ; at least utter helplesssnesss, 
and then there ‘would have been no 
danger of his awaking to resist the 
blow she meditated. But she must 
risk that now, and she would not flinch 
from it, and while thinking thus the 
hour of midnight was heralded by the 
monotonous boom of the clock in the 
steeple—twelve. 

Midnight, and but one of all the 
many lamps and lights of the city to 
be seen. Once she thought it, too, had 
yielded to the weight of night, like all 
of the others ; but it flamed up again, 
and burned steadily, as if it meant to 
greet daylight with its strength. Per- 
haps it would burn until daylight. 
What if it did? What did it matter 
to the widow of Archibald Rasp, wait- 
ing there for the moment of vengeance 
to arrive? But it did matter. A sud- 
den pause in the hitherto unfaltering 
resolution of her murderous purpose, 
found her staking the determination 
to do the deed upon the existence of 
that single flame. If it burned, she 
would not attempt the deed ; but if it 
expired before the clock struck one, 
‘she would accept the fact as a token 
from her dead husband that she must 
strike, and she would strike, let come 
what might. 

“Yes, upon your life, pale lamp, 
hangs the life of Hart Seely,” she 
mused, and her eyes remained fixed 
upon it in stern and cruel resolve. 
There was a very distant steeple-clock, 
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whose faint tolling of the knells of the 
dying hours, always fell upon her ear 
a few moments before the loud and 
hoarse roar of the nearer monitor spoke 
the passage of time, by which she 
timed her purpose, demanded her at- 
tention, and the single lamp she watch- 
ed burned steadily until that faint 
stroke of time reached her vigilance, 
Then it flared, flickered, and expired, 
and she counted deliberately twenty 
before the nearer clock rung out, with 
a fierce, solitary stroke—one! “ Hart 
Seely must die,” said she, rising, and 
grasping the dirk, as firm in her bloody 
and revengeful resolve as the wife of 
the Thane of Cawdor. 

She opened her door with a noiseless 
touch, and stepped softly into the hall. 
It was pitchy dark, and as silent as 
dark, all the inmates of the great man- 
sion seemed locked in profound obli- 
vion, and the depth of the darkness 
and intensity of stillness almost apal- 
led her soul, resolute as she was. But 
she was a woman of powerful nerve, 
and paused but for a moment to hark- 
en. Hearing nothing save the ticking 
of the large clock in the office below, 
and knowing that she would not hear 
that unless perfect quiet reigned in 
every part of the house, she started 
upon her fearful purpose. 

We have seen in chapter III. of this 
story how Bertha Seely, in the deserted 
Seely mansion, threeded her way amid 
the darkness, and perhaps admired her 
courage in battling the nameless ter- 
rors which hovered around her, But 
Bertha was familiar with every crack 
and crany in her childhood’s home, 
whereas Mrs. Rasp, in the Augusta 
Hotel, had no clue by which to guide 
her steps save the rapid, though mi- 
nute sutvey she had made a few hours 
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before. Even Bertha, in the spotless pu- 
rity of her soul, and the uprightness 
of her purpose, felt those superstitious 
fears which sometimes fall upon the 
heart of the wisest and firmest, and as 
this vindictive woman stole along the 
dark halls of the hotel, her mind was 
assailed by a thousand indefinable tri- 
bulations. At any instant one of the 
many deorsover which her outstretch- 
ed hands glided, as she slowly passed 
on, might open, and a flood of light 
from within stream upon her ; or some 
wakeful servant might encounter her ; 
or she might stumble and by her fall 
alarm the hotel. 

The blackness of her fell purpose, 
too, clung heavily about her senses, 
and she trembled as she reflected that 
she was doing and daring all this to 
commit a murder. Her hands were 
clean, and as they glided guidingly 
along the walls, taking careful note of 
every door, they left no trace of her 
passage. But how would it be on her 
return, which should be as noiseless 
and careful as her advance? Would 
her bloodstained hands, in groping 
her way back, leave their damning 
stains upon those walls, and so write, 
in unmistakable letters, upon her door: 
“Here is the murderess !” She must 
do her work well and deliberately, and 
leave no trace of the murderess. 

She groped her way slowly on, un- 
til her memory told her that she had 
reached the door of 66, Then she 
paused, and rapidly retraced, in mind, 
the steps and course she had taken, 
There could be no doubt of it. She 
stood before room No.. 66, the apart. 
ment appropriated to Col. Hart Seely. 
She had, in preparing the fastenings 
for a snre entrance, chipped off a sli- 
ver with her pen-knife from the lintel 
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of the door-way, and sliding her hand 
about, her keen sense of touch recog- 
nized the spot. There was no doubt 
in her mind then, that she had attained 
the right spot. 

She paused for ancther moment to 
listen, and bent her ear to the key-hole. 
She heard plainly a steady and heavy 
breathing ; the breathing of a wearied 
man in dreamless slumber. She lis- 
tened again for sounds in the hotel. 
All was silent as a desert. Nothing 
to be heard, save that steady click, 
click, of the hotel clock echoing so- 
lemnly along the empty corridors, and 
to her heated imagination it seemed to 
say, “Strike! Strike !” 

She placed her hand upon the door- 
knob, and slowly turned it. It yielded 
to the steady pressure, without noise. 
She pressed gently but firmly against 
the door. It opened as noiselessly, 
but something had been placed against 
it, for she felt a resistance ; very slight, 
and on reaching in her hand, she knew 
that a chair had been placed against 
it. Pushing steadily, the door tonti- 
nued to open, until there was room for 
her to enter. She entered. She had 
surveyed the room a few hours before, 
and knew that the bed stood on the 
left as she entered. Her dirk was now 
in her right hand, and all fear and com- 
punction had fled. She extended her 
left hand and advanced, feeling her 
way in the pitchy darkness. The ex- 
tended hand touched the bed-clothing; 
it glides gently over the surface : it 
slides as gently as a shadow from the 
face to the throat, thence to a broad 
chest, slowly rising and falling with 
the steady inhalation of the sleeping 
man , there it pauses, exactly over the 
firm and regular pulsations of the 
heart. She can feel its strong and 
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bounding throat beneath her delicate hand: It might be fatal to her to 
fingers ; there is the spot at which she make an awkward blow, and she cool- 
must strike, aiming her dirk in the ly measures the distance, locates the 
dark, and trusting to her firmness of spot, raises the dirk, and strikes | 

(To be continued.) 





MORNING, 


Hail, gracious morn, pale mother of the day! 
In eastern skies, with soul-inspiring light, 
Thou com’st to chase the gloom of night away, 
Thy chariot drawn up steeps of rosy light. 
Old Sol, in haste his morning court to pay, 
Greets thee with cloudy banners, all unfurl’d, 
Their gorgeous folds, the orieut wi.ds display, 
And bars of light fall on the awakening world, 
From off whose face the dismal robe of night is hurl’d, 


The mist from off the lake doth slowly rise, 
Veiling the mountains, wrapped in forests green, 
Sailing like incense to accepting skies, 
On which the eye of God now rests serene, 
The mighty oak, his arms uplifted high, 
The rustling leaf, mov'd by the dew-bath’d bird, 
The breath, which but at morn, the roses sigh, 
The earnest lowing of the rested herds— 
E’en inert rock, with man, to newer life is stirred, 


Mortals speed earth at morn with ancel feet, 
But down life’s slopes the clay-clogg’d steps fall slow, 
When in death’s baths these time-worn limbs are steeped, 
Eternal morn on fadeless eyes shall! glow. 
Erernat Morn! it needs no noonday heat 
There to mature, where night knows not the shore, 
Created worlds with uncreated meet, 
Unwearied feet unending space explore, 
And with the chanting stars, Eternal Light adoro, 
Petersburg, Va. 
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Not with a “loyal,” but afreeman’s hand, 

Iam, dear fiiend, always at your command : 
Loyalty’s a knave that belongs to kings, 

We hate such lying, thieving, traitor things, 

And hurl defiance at usurping knaves, 

Who cut loose negroes to make white men slaves, 
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A SCENE IN FLORIDA, 


[BY W. GILMORE sIMMs, ESQ.] 


Only a wigwam of the simplest poles, 

Green cypress, with a somewhat Gothic roof 

Of shingle, gabled, rising to a peak— 

A portico of that Gothic which might be 

Quite natural to the Apdlachian tribes ; 

Rude shafts of resinous pine, with all their knots 
Bulging, supporting roof, proportioned well 

To that which cover’d o’er the lodge itself— 

. All overrun, from base to parapet, 

With native vines ; luxuriant, bearing flowers 
That won the sun’s love at the dawn of March, 
And bourgeon’d ever thence tilll the late autu nn 
That bought the Indian Summer to its close. 


A woodland lodge, close nestled ’mid great trees, 
-That broke the winter winds, and from the home 
Cast off the lightnings. And, beyond, adawn, 
Wide-spread— a naiural prair e, once the field 
Of mightiest Micco of the Seminole, 
Whose wur.iors, tall and powerful as the prince 
Who fell at Gilboa,* measured their full heights, 
Yet stood as pigmies ’mid their rows of corn. 


Our host, that perfect nobleman of nature, 
A perfect gentleman, with grace received us— 
Grace gracing his simplicity with ease, 

And that most rare, becoming dignity 

Which blends with grace and ease the elegance 
Becoming in the courtier ; so that ease, 
Frankness not too familiar, yet at home, 

With all consideration and due regard 

Of all the nice proprieties which make 

The best security of the social man— 

With cheerfulness in aspect, and such tones 

Of voice, so full of sweetness, mingled well, 
In him, the gentleman reduced of fortune— 
But never showing gloom because of gloom,— 
To win approach of others ; with like ease 
Counsell’d to confidence, that leads to faith, 
From which, alike, all love and friendship grow. 
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He met us at the portals of a tent 
Made of green boughs, with rushes carpeted, 

In centre of a circle of great oaks 

And lofty firs, and shrubs of rarest scent— 

A 1 native—while o’er neighboring and broad plains 
Our eyes beheld uprising the great tops 

Of the magnolia,* with the cypress near, 

Equally lofty, as if still rebuking 

The pride which towers above a realm of death. t 


Sweet odors, faint by distance, but most sweet, 
Reached us from vast savannahs, where the vines 
Lock the grand shafts in ever fond embrace ; 
And little lakelets, glimping on the sight, 
Through the long vistas of each natural grove, 
Brought tidings of the sea, in swell of waters, 
With coolneas of a breeze all made of wings, 


How, for such tent, so glorious in its green, 
Its wild caprice of aspect, and grand forms, 
Should host like ours deliver fond excuse 
While giving welcome ? 

Wiser grown from loss 

He had risen, in few short seasons, to the strength, 
Soul-bodied, which in man’s simplicity 
Finds living truth in nature, and feels rich. 


** Our world,” quoth he, ‘‘in its virginity, 
Fresh from the hand of God, so nobly fashioned, 
So beautiful, and during in its beauty, 

That art falls back abash’d, and only pleads 
Thats she may know from nature, and begin 
Her studies here, commencing with the first, 
In fit prostration at each natural shrine, 
Self-knowledge, in humility, to ask.” 


So speaking, forth he led us, in his walks, 
Through the grand wilderness, and down by streams, 
That, restless, found their way into the lakes, 

Which lost them straight—and, by the lakelet’s edge, 
Where all the blended beauties of the waste 
Seized on the several senses with such glow 
That Thought forgot her mission, to inform, 
And feli to brooding fancies, which had fill’d 
Our hearts with dreams of yet another realm, 
Hard by the Tigris,} but for the greater wealth 
Of this more primitive empire. : 

We were stay’d 
Beneath the cypress, close beside the swamp, 
Gigantic column, from an arched base, 





* Magnolia Grandiflora, 





+ The swamp, when the cypress grows its greatest size as well as the magnolia, 
t Bagdad, and the Caliphate, 
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Soaring above the scene, with great, flat dome 
Fringed with the Druid mosses. 

There it stood 
Erect, and mocked the majesty of man, | 
In its great, silent grandeur ; while its arms, 
Significant of virtue in ol age, 
Were stretch’d paternal o’er'the feebler tribes 
That crouched, unconscious, in their very growth, 
In humbleness below. The tooth of Time 
Gnaws, unavailing, on the mighty shaft, 
While the storm beats as vainly on its brow. 


«Hath it no consciousness that thus it stands?” 
Quoth he, our noble host. ‘‘*IT'were well if we, 
In our own consciousness of state, could be 
As silent of our uses and our pride.” 


So rambling, and so speaking, we pursued 

A devious progress through a sylvan reaim, 
Where Pan might yet, with music of his reed, 
Muster his satyrs, with authority 
Unquestioned of his tribes. This fertile realm, 
Had sure provided for the scene enough 
To make Arcadia. 

But the bugle sounds, 
From the gray lodge, and so comes on the hour 
To bid us to the feast. 

Then did our host, 

With brightened countenance, and with all the grace 
Of the old patriarch-prophet-—poet, too— 
Address us in an oriental styie ; 
With bidding, which might wel have been & chaunt, 
Borrow’d from Idumean, in those days 
When Job had equal trials from his God, 
His friends and enemies—yet kept erect ; 
The nobler made by humbleness of heart. 


I chronicle this invitation chaunt, 
For that it makes some pictures to the thought 
Which some day we shall see, when Art makes bold 
To tread the forest in Fyoridian wilds, 
Shall burn upon the canvas, and make song 
A rapt enthusiast on the zephyr’s wing, 
Floating fur off to Aidenne. 

Thus he spake : 


**T bid you to a regal feast, on cheer 
Such as not simply satisfies the wolf, 
But wins the fancy and beguiles the taste, 
Beyond all creature need, and into realms 
Where fancy grows to government, and shapes 
The thought’s conditions ; foreign, on free wings, 
Yet native ; so that nature lapses glad, 
Like gliding waters through accustom’d groves, 
Which make the music for the dream, and soothe 
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All senses to the harmony of hours, 
That never lack for wings. 


“‘ And we shall soar, 
While sitting, and be busied best with bliss, 
Half drowsing, though we feed. 


*¢ And in our calm, 
Having our visions of the dreamy East, 
With biended sun and shade, with scent and flowers 
That to all senses minister in turn, 
Making the effortless Light a messenger 
To gardens of the Houri,—where it droops, 
As motiveless for farther flight beyond, 
Lapp'd, steep’d, and in its luxuries o'erfraught, 
Beyond accumulation of more bliss. 


*¢ Our world, a world shut in from all. the world, 
Is peace ;—and plenty wedded to content, 
Is ever fruitful in its promise still 
Of worlds of peace beyond. 


“The restless rage 

Of the far nations doth not vex us here ; 
We've noihing to despoil, that thirst of spoil 
Seeks to appropriate, and so the strife 
Goes singing by us. 

‘«What we hear but makes 
Our gladness, that the storm is ever past, 
Stiil, without waking our accustomed peace. 


: “Here's plenty, and such cates as well provide 
For ali the natural tastes and appetites ; 
This venison, late a burghcr of the woods, 
These wild fowl, lately sporting in the lakes ; 
These birds that.fattened on our fields of grain ; 
These viand berries, with a pulp all sweet ; 
Cream from the herds, and milk from fattest kine 
Suffice the !owlier nature. 
‘*But we've more ; 

"Neath these ancestral oaks, while overhead 
The song uf birds, the flight of paroquets, 
And breathings of delicious ocean airs, 
Make an abode most iike an Eden home, 
Which, yielding wings to thought, endow with flight 
Each fancy for a province of itsown. , 
We've but to keep the human moods.alive 
Through books and memories, and society, 
To be as happy as the life is long :— 
Or long or short, the same, ‘tis happiness.” 
And ‘twas a regal feast ; 

Our table spread 
Beneath the shadow of great oaks and palms, 
The odorous bay* in tribute with its sweets, 








* The Bay, or Dwarf Laurel. 
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And the fresh breezes from the ruffling seas, 
Capricious, and with happiest bounds of flight, 
Commercing with the forests, whose glad tribes 
Make them one common concert of gay song 
That set their leaves to circling in a dance, 
Which might have been the sport of elvish tribes, 
Lurking unseen below, and with soft note— 
An undersong, mere murmurs of delight 
Subdued to dreaming—timing inanimate things 
To comprehensive echoes, softly sad, 

Such as the sea leaves deep in choral shells, 
Whose twisted cores imprison the sott airs, 
Only to teach them music, 


There’s yon bough, 
Where, intertwisted, grow the myrtle and palm— 
There sings the painted nonpareil—a flower 
Animate with a soul! —a flower of wings, 
All green and gold, and wearing wings at will, 
Only because it sings! The regular lays, 
Responsive, first and second, always two, 
Tell of a life that hath a lease from Fate, 
To dream and sing, and from the dreaming wake 
Only for sweet renewal of the song, 
That must, perforce, still lapse away in dream, 
Which is the birth of new delight, and ever 
Wins new delight from birth. 


The nonpareil, 
That cannot live or sing in colder skies, 
Exiled, is like the Hebrew, who can string 
No cord for Babylon’s waters. * 


Ah! they are hushed, 
By a great master.¢ ‘Tis the forest Puck, 
Our Ariel of the woods, the mocking-bird, 
That silences the choir with such a strain 
As teaches music’s self a sad despair, 
Pouring a very cataract of song, 
In spray and sunshine, glittering on glad wings, 
That bathe in rainbows, and through veils of mist 
Fling ruby and opal, fragmented, in air, 
For lowlier tribes to gather and pursue. 


So, we drank deep of vision—so beheld 
A grand procession, born of beams and flowers, 
Gliding on wings, through sunshine, over heights, 
Each with a starred crown ; and so we supt 
To surfeit, with companions such as glide 
On beams to earth, from earth again to heaven, 
Making of songs their chariots. 
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* The “nonpareil” is an exquisite but tiny song-bird of the South, ranging from the Caro- 
linas to the Floridas, and beyond. He is said to lose his voice utterly when carried North. 


+ When the mocking-bird sings the grove is silent, 
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Never court 
Of Europe had such music at a feast ; 
Naver an exiled Prince, by shipwreck tost, 
And on the unknown isles of the ocean wreck’d, 
Had such a Prosper as our noble host, 
To summon Ariel to his dainty music, 
And spell the son of the witch, Sycorax, 
To proper service in his guests’ behoof.* 





* For these allusions, seo Shakspeare’s Tempest. Sycorax, if not a lady of the Puritan 
school, is extinct. But the Caliban of to-day is master of the situation. The wand of Pros- 
pero is buried, fathom deep, and Ariel has probably taken flight to the Arctic regions. 





STAR-SMILING, 


[BY W. GILMORE SIMMS, ] 


Methinks that some sweet spirit in yon star, 
Looks out even as we gaze, as if it knew 
How, gladden’d by the beautiful we view, 

‘We watch’d it, with keen yearnings, from afar, 
Embracing, through the beautiful, the true! . 


Faith tutors faith to worship ; and the smile 

Of one that loves will. waken love in turn, 

And when stars watch us, and with fondness burn, 
They do our eyes to kindred fires beguil», 

And warm us into wooing with sweet wile. 


So, to a height like theirs, at last we climb, 
Insensibly, and who shall stuy our flight? 
Wings growing at the shoulders of delight, 

Which, in heart-gladhess lifts the soul sublime, 
And makes star passages for all our nig t. 


Thus do we shape the cloud into a car, 

Silvering its sable skirts with the bright glow 

Of the pure crescent moon abuve the snow, 
Charming it into smiling, till each star 

Looks down as if the moon herself had sunk below, 
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MR. NOEL TRISTRAM’S LITTLE STORY OF THE YOUNG GIRL, THE 
BACHELOR, AND THE PHILOSOPHER, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘SoOrING AN ANGEL.” 


—— 


Ir was mid-day, and the 6th of June, 
1863, The Luxembourg was flooded 
with light and warmth. With nothing 
more profitable to do, I strolled lei- 
surely here and there, until I, at last, 
found myself solitary and alone, tra- 
versing the walk that borders Tinpini- 
ere. I amused myself watching the 
busy little birds, hopping and twitter- 
ing playfully among the fragrant trees. 
The air was full of sweet odors—of 
light—of music. Everywhere, on 
every hand, the fresh and exuberant 
young summer saluted my ravished 
senses with her melody and her beau- 
_ ty. Little children played like frolick- 
some lambs in the cool shade, and, 
now and then, a comfortable bourgeoise 
paced to and fro, enjoying the warmth 
and loveliness of the time and place. 

{t was no day to work. One felt 
that the good God had benignly pre- 
pared a charming fele champetre, to 
which He invited all Paris ; but Satan 
had sent his messengers, Avarice to 
the rich, and Poverty to the poor, to 
collect “regrets.” One said : 

“T have bought a piece of ground, 
and must needs go and see it.” 

Another: “I have bought five yoke 
of oxen, and I go to prove them.” 

Another : “I have married a wife, 
and, therefore, cannot come.” Vide, 
St. Luke, xiv. 


Another : 

‘Men must work and women must weep ; 

There’s little to get and many to keep,” 
and soon, ad libitum. 

For myself, I was idle, and went. 
The voluptuous softness and extber- 
ance of the season penetrated to my 
soul, I was languid, dreamy, ennui, 
with just enough of an attack of ma- 
ladie du pays to make me pleasingly 
‘Gisconsolate. amid the verdure and 
beauties of the Luxembourg. 

Pausing idly near the gladiator, I 
turned to review the green shady 
walk I had traversed, when, from 
somewhere very near me, I heard a 
low, mild treble voice reading : 

“ Nous connaissons un homme qui, 
au milien de la fieore de changement et 
@ambition qui travaille notre societe, a 
continue daccepter sans revolte, son 
humble role dans le monde, et a conserve, 
pour ainse dire, le gout de la pauvrete.” 

Inspired by a natural curiosity, I 
peered around until I discovered the 
reader in a small, well-bred-looking 
old gentleman wearing a complete suit 
of black and the most dazzling linen 
and raffles imaginable. A gold-headed 
cane rested against the seat beside 
him, on which lay his hat and spec- 
tacle-case. Over his knees a fine cam- 
bric handkerchief, like a lady’s, was 
spread, and in his button-hole a deli- 
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cate pink rose breathed out its sweet 
life aud fragrance into his finely cut 
nostrils, The extreme mildness of his 
countenance was saved from effemi- 
nacy by the steady, quict fire of in- 
tellectuality that glowed far down 
in the depths of his benevolent blue 
eyes. His mouth was sweet and pa- 
tient as a woman’s, but his brow— 
broad, full, suggestive massively 
overshadowed and strengthened the 
placid sweetness below it. His nose 
was a shade too refined and sensitive 
for a man’s. He was, in fact, an in- 
tellectual Twemlow. He was intent 
upon the book he held, and uncon- 
sciously his eyes had moved, and 
given utterance to the preface his eyes 
had scanned. , 

My feet, crushing a dried stick in 
the pathway, made a crackling sound 
that attracted his attention. Lifting 
his mild eyes from his book, he fixed 
them upon my face, and then, obeying 
the instinct of a gentleman, he made 
a slight but courteous inclination of 
the head. It was in this simple ac- 
tion that he stood revealed. With an 
exclamation of surprise and pleasure 
I hastily advanced with hands out- 
stretched to greet my old acquaintance 
of seven years back. 

“Mr. Noel Tristram !” I ejaculated, 

He was slower in giving me a local 
ha»itation and a name, but only for a 
moment, and then he remembered with 
great apparent pleasure. We shook 
hands warmly and cordially, and, after 
ten minutes, were seated sociably side 
by side, talking over matters and 


things of lang syne. The strangest. 


circumstance of all was, that we, 
seven years gone by, should have 
parted regretfully on a cold windy 
morning in March in the dismal draw- 
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ingroom of an American boarding 
house, and here, en this exquisite June 
morning, should meet, after so many 
changes and vicissitudes, in the gar- 
den of the Luxembourg. I so much 
changed outwardly and inwardly that 
I could have sworn seventeen, and not 
only seven years had passed, and left 
me, instead of a young man, a middle- 
aged bachelor. As for Mr. Tristram, 
there was not one white hair. more or 
less, a new wrinkle added, or an old 
one obliterated. From the crown of 
his venerable head to the sole of his 
silk-covered feet there was observable 
not any change whatever. He gave 
me an outline of his life since we 
parted. Five years before he had re- 
tired from business in affluent circum- 
stances, and, coming to Europe in 
search of pleasure, found, after many 
and long travels, that Paris, as a place 
of residence, suited him better than 
any other, and, being free to gratify 
his fancy, he took up his abode there. 
Without family or ties of any kind to 
bind him, a benign and sweet-tem- 
pered cosmopolite, he became one hu- 
man atom of the mighty mass of 
mighty Paris. 

“And I come,” he went on to say, 
“ whenever the weather is kind enough 
to invite me to this charming spot, to 
read and to think. To-day I introduce 
myself for the fifth time to un phil- 
osophe sous les toits. Emile Souvestre 
has given me a friend, a familiar ; 
nevertheless so mean and little am I, 
and so profound and gracious a dis- 
position is his, that sometimes I feel 
a very stranger to this gooa fellow, of 
whom he says: nous connoisseurs un 
homme, &c., &c. 

One good thought begets another, 
Out of this good fellow, my thoughts 
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have discovered the channel to another 


‘as good. This time the “fellow” is of 


the other sex. 

“ Perhaps the poverty, the innate re- 
finement of soul and goodness of heart 
that distinguishes our attic philoso- 
pher has instigated recollection. How- 
ever that may chance to be, certain it 
is that my mind, on borrowed wings, 
has flown away to the old days when 
we used to know each other; and, 
consequently, upon (as the best and 
purest part of those days) that hea- 
venly-minded and lovely young gentle- 
woman, Rachel Kien. You remember 
her—my vis a vis at table? Her’s 
was the sweetest face in the world— 
a face whose high cast and dear com- 
passions stand out just now like some 
beautiful saintly picture in my mem- 
ory.” 

Yes, I remembered her. A face one 
could hardly forget, because of its 
beauty aud its variety. I remember 
being wonderfully attracted, as was 
natural for a young man to be, by the 
loveliness and silence of this girl, 
about whom two facts were glaringly 
manifest—her gentle breeding and her 
poverty. I also remembered with 
what a sense of mortified’ pride I saw 
the inevitable failure of my repeated 
attempts to attract her sweet eyes and 
attention. But she piqued my curi- 
‘osity, because she was so cold, so 
lovely, so silent, so poor. That was 
seven years back, and to-day was the 
first time I had heard her name spoken 
in all that time. I made haste to feed 
my curiosity, which I found to be still 
as lively as ever it had been, and, at 
the risk of being chaffed by my elder- 
ly friend, I asked eagerly about her. 

Closing his book and removing his 
glasses from his eyes, Mr. Tristram 
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glanced curiously into my face, with a 
half smile ; then, looking thoughtfully 
around at the gorgeous green and - 
golden picture about us (a marvel- 
lous piece of handiwork by nature), 
he sighed audibly. The birds were 
twittering noiselessly and musically 
up in the trees. -Mr. Tristram, glanc- 
ing through the dancing fresh leaves 
at the pretty choir, said softly : 

“T never hear the little birds, busy 
and tuneful as they fill the air with 
their songs of joy and amity, but I re- 
call that young girl and her little 
charge. The boy was just like a bird. 
Let us talk about them. You open 
the past, and bring them back vividly. 
I have lived a life so separate, so Gis- 
tinct from that one in which we met, 
that time has seemed to lengthen into 
centuries since then. After you left, 
one dismal day, tired out, and worn 
down, I went home and heard they 
were going on @ long journey,” he be- 
gan courteously, “The young wo- 
man, with her pale flaxen hair, knotted 
up at the back of her head, her sweet 
face wearing a sad shadow of thought 
and sorrow, and her lovely little 
charge, as beautiful and pure as a 
girl angel, are distinctly in my mind 
at this moment. I see her as she en- 
ters our shabby parlor, hushing, by 
the very quiet of her sweet presence, 
the storm of words that issues from 
the mouths of the two young ladies, 
the Misses Newcome, and are emulat- 
ed by the three gentlemen who occupy 
the third story. 

She walks with an ineffable and 
meek dignity directly up to the land- 
lady, and begins to speak in such a 
low, soft voice that it sounds, after 
the whir, like a voice we hear in sleep. 
By-and-by I understood her to say: 
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“Yes, we are going a long journey.” 

I lay down my book upon the table 
with the mental inquiry, “ Where?” 

This is all vividly before me to-day, 
and it happened just six years ago. I 
can even recall the pattern of the 
table-cloth—a vile red fabric, emboss- 
ed with black tulips, and the book I 
was reading—a work on Hypnatism, 
bearing the cloudy motto: “ Amicus 
Plato, amicus Socrates, sed magis amica 
veritas.” 

But the young girl? Ican seeeven 
the nicely darned rent in her bomba- 
zine gown, low down on the left side, 
near the hem. I mention all this to 
prove two things—that I am of per- 
fectly lucid mind, and that I could not 
have been sentimental. Pourquoi? 

1 am sixty-nine to-morrow, and nota 
. bene, I was six years ago of an age 
scarcely (save when rare and unna- 
tural exceptions come with dyed beard, 
padded calves, and deceptive teeth, to 
make us laugh and pity) under the in- 
fluence of fantastic tricks of fancy 
and folly. Thus the sentiment I en- 
tertained for this fair-haired young 
maid was without the pale of such 
fantastic tricks. This I assert with 
profound gravity, upon the honor of a 
gentleman, with my hand solemnly 
over my heart, for the benefit of those 
narrow-minded and unpoetic skepties 
who do not comprehend or appreciate 
the most disinterested impulses and 
feelings of the humar heart. They 
will at least accept the word of a re- 
spectable verity sixty-nine years of 
age. 

It appears to me, my friend, that I 
am digressing sadly, the state of my 
feelings being in reality the remotest 
point of interest in this recital. 
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If you please we will return to Mies 
Kier, standing mildly before Mrs Dow. 
I heard her say she was going a long 
journey, and I began at once to re- 
view the long months of her dwelling 
in our midst. In the continual whirl 
of our boarding-house life I had noted 
this young woman, like a sweet, in- 
carnate Peace, keeping her course ar- 
tistically free of all dangers, and hold- 
ing herself wisely apart for the sake 
of seclusion. At first this raised a 
storm of “talk” and scandal. Some 
sought resolutely to draw her out of 
her meek reserve, but found her stead- 
fastly rigid to their advances. Nei- 
ther kindness nor slight could in the 
least part the cloud that surrounded 
her in their presence, and completely 
enveloped her in the sanctity of her 
chamber. She never spoke a word 
save when she was spoken to, and 
then with such a gentle brevity and 
dignity that she disarmed her ques- 
tioner at once. With her little brother 
for companion, she kept her room mo- 
destly, leaving it only to take her 
meals and to go out for a walk. At 
the end of a year neither feminine nor 
masculine curiosity had penetrated 
beyond the door of her chamber, or 
further into her history, occupation 
and intentions than was revealed in 
the sad lines of her sweet face and 
the invariable black frock. They 
knew she was well bred and educat- 
ed ; well bred, because that was pat- 
ent to the dullest and coarsest mind ; 
educated, because one of the most cu- 
rious and least scrupulous had listen- 
ed at the door, and had heard her talk 
in French to the child, and then sing- 
ing to it, in a clear, cultivated voice, 
some plaintive German melody. 
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Beyond this no one knew aught, 
saving that she was poor, and had 
never had a visitor, 

I confess she interested me. Her 
tawny blonde hair, plainly gathered 
up in a large knot at the back of her 
small head, had a peculiar charm for 
me. I never saw but one other per- 
son with such hair, and i¢ was worn 
just so, but that has nothing to do 
here. 

Her placid face, pale and almost 
solemn in its calm, was a singular 
and quaint face, unlike any other I 
ever saw or read of. Lately I have 
come across one that reminds me of 
her’s, divested of its pride. It is the 
face of the Methodist, Dinah Morris. 
There is this difference; in one there 
is all meekness ; in the other, Rachel 
Kier’s, meekness allied with dignity— 
a thorough-bred face. I used to watch 
her at meals as she sat in silence, and 
apparently unconscious of those sur- 
rounding her. So uniform was her at- 
tire that I readily observed. any 
change. Once an unpretending jet 
buckle confining her belt at the waist 
attracted my notice. Again—and the 
second and last deviation—a solid vir- 
gin gold ring, worn upon the third 
finger of the left hand, the morning 
before her departure, attracted my 
eyes just as she conveyed her cup of 
“ contentment” on its first trip to her 
pretty lips. 

The unusual sadness surrounding 
her, the black dress, little child, all 
rushed to my mind with a sudden, 
strange, torrent-like conviction, and I 
arose with a firm belief that, in spite 
of the little one’s lisped “ Sister Ra- 
chel,” she was a widow whose history 
was a mystery and a sorrow, best 
shaded and lost, if might be, in the 
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privacy of a boarding-house, where 
one’s identity is and is not. 

In this as in other convictions I 
erred, 

I went out to my business, and, after 
a tedious day, returned jaded and 
hungry. Whilst I sat, endeavoring to 
read, awaiting my tea, I saw Miss 
Kier come in, and, by-and-by, I heard 
her say she was going a long jour- 
ney. 
What made me feel uneasy, and for- 
get I was tired and hungry? I am 
free to confess, had I been a young 
man, one would be justified in answer- 
ing promptly, love. But I was no 
longer young. I began to feel I was 
no more going to study a pale face 
and black frock at table; the face 
seemingly that of a saint beside the 
countenances of the known sinners 
hemming it in on either side. It had 
been a comfort and rest to myeyes. I 
found upon entering the dining-room 
that pale face, a whit paler tLan usual, 
in its accustomed place. I drank a 
cup of anti-stimulating tea, and nib- 
bled a biscuit. I was no longer hun- 
gry. I was pondering upon the fu- 
ture meals that were to come and go 
in confusion and noise, no longer re- 
commended and rendered palatable by 
that patient and gentle-going statue 
vis-a-vis, 

I was henceforth to be left among 
the sinners without a saint to keep 
me in a charitable and amiable state 
of mind. I sorely néeded it. 

(I can’t help seeing that exceeding- 
ly suggestive smile upon your lips, 
my friend. In -parenthesis let me say 
you are not to conclude rashly that I 
had got up a sentiment for this sweet 
young thing. My heart, I assure you, 
was then, as now, withered. She could 
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not have been beyond twenty-three 
years of age at the utmost, and I was 
sixty-one, briefly told, at the very 
least. I was a weary-hearted man, 
who, had been cruelly used by capri- 
cious fortune for twenty years, at the 
expiration of which time she gave me 
her hand and smile. My home and 
family she could not bring back out 
of a sad past, but, like many another 
worldly-minded body, she dressed my 
distresses ‘in gold, and thought to 
beautify them. Those who have tried 
it know. that a plaster of prosperity, 
liberally sprinkled with gold, does not 
heal the real heart wounds. 

Apropos: I had once been seriously 
in love ; consequently, always in love, 
neither able nor willing to drive the 
old fancy out of my heart for the sake 
of anew one. Accept this confession 
in the spirit in which it is made, and 
make due allowance for those tears it 
has called forth.”) 

He paused, closing his parenthesis 
by wiping two genuine tears from his 
wrinkled cheeks with his lady’s hand- 
kerchief. His small hand lifted the 
white locks from his temple for an in- 
stant, and then sank into repose upon 
his knees. He resumed directly: 
“She interested me, because she was 
unhappy, poor, and friendless, So 
proud, too, albeit one would hardly 
have discovered this in a year; be- 
yond that, she was patient, and silent, 
and tender. I respected her. The wo- 
men, although they called her “queer” 
and inelegant, nay positively plain, 
envied her. The men, seeing her 
alone and sorrowful, doubted her, be- 
cause she was young. For myself, 
perceiving all this, I became her 
friend. I handed her the nicest 
dishes from my side of table, helping 
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the child to the largest and most lus- 
cious fruits, scrupulously avoiding her 
eyes always, and never, in one year, 
presuming to address a word to her. 
A simple recipe. 

There was an unusual amount of 
flippant chatter in the ranks at sup- 
per, everybody trying to achieve that 
remarkable feat of eating and talking 
at the same time, to an accompani- 
ment of knives and spoons, and the 
hissing of butter relentlessly impris- 
oned between hot cakes. 

Miss Kier ate her toast and drank 
her tea in silence. When she had fin- 
ished she raised her sweet eyes to my 
face. I felt their warmth dwell for 
an instant upon me (it was a mute 
thanks and farewell), and then she 
left the room. I saw the door close 
gently behind her for the last time. 

I arose early the next day, putting 
my usual walk before breakfast an 
hour ahead. 

It was a sad morning, gray and 
misty, like a penitential quakeress. 

In the hall I paused and scrutinized 
a plain trunk and box, marked “R, 
K.,” awaiting very patiently in the 
solemn dawn. 

I loitered over my gloves, leisurely 
pulling on finger after finger. I had 
just reached the index diget of the 
right hand, when a sweet little voice, 
and a light step struck my ear. They 
turned the landing, and came down 
the stairs to where I was stand- 
ing. 

There they stood in the cold, grey 
dawn—she wearing her sombre black 
frock and bonnet, and. the little boy 
hand in hand. 

A lonely young woman and helpless 
child about starting on a long journey 
quite alone. 

















































This thought parted my lips, and, 
saluting her gravely, I said ; 

“You are going away, Miss Kier ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

" “T am sorry, for I shall miss your 
little charge very much.” 

I stroked and stroked the crisp yel- 
low curls, The child lifted its blue 
eyes to my face, and said pouy s $ 

“T like you.” 

“Yes, dear, and I like you. If your 
sister will permit me, I shall be happy 
to do my last office of good will in 
carrying you to the station. My-busi- 
ness (?) lies that way. May I accom- 
pany my young friend so far, Miss 
Kier?” . —- 

She. said, softly, that I might. I 
took the little fellow in my arms, and 
we started forth together. I talked a 
great deal to him—now and then ad- 
diessing a word to her, but not until 
we reached the depot did I say: 

“Shall you return to us, Miss Kier ?” 

“No, sir ; we are going a long jour- 
ney, Walter and I. It will carry us 
far, far away front here ; amid new 
people, in new lands, we hope to greet 
and bear our future. Idon’t think I 
shall ever revisit this city.” 

When she was seated in the cars, 
and the child stood wonderingly along- 
side her, she held out her hand, and 
said, softly : 

“Dear sir, I have to thank you, be- 
fore we part forever. I cannot forget 
your unvarying kindness and courtesy 
tome. I shall teach Walter to re- 
member you as that gentleman who 
treated his lonely sister with respect 
when all others were insulting her by 
unworthy and petty suspicions, Good- 
bye.” 

I took her little, shaking hand ; 
“Dear young lady, may God have 
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you and this child in His keeping. 
God bless you both.” 

“ And you.” 

She laid her hand once more in 
mine. Obeying an impulse, I leaned 
over, and kissed it reverently. A 
clear, shrill scream from the steam- 
whistle warned me to leave the train. 

“Pardon me,” I said hurriedly, “I 
am old enough to say that I shall re- 

joice if Ican at any time be of use to 
you and Walter. I pray- you do not 
hesitate to call upon me, if you ever 
need a friend. I am, indeed, your 
friend.” 

“Thank you.” 

“God bless and keep you and him, 
dear young lady.” 

I hurried from the train, reaching 
the platform just as the cars began to 
move. A little white hand, seen dim- 
ly through the mist, waved slowly 
from a window, and a little, piping 
voice called out, “good-bye.” There 
was another tortured shriek from the 
engine, and then the train and hand 
and little voice were whirled away ra- 
pidly down the long, level road. 

Thus, a train hurrying away from 
me with the rapidity of lightning—a 
dense white cloud, floating off fantas- 
tically and gracefully over the bright, 
green fields—a loud, defiant shriek 
from the locomotive, and then they 
were gone. They had fairly started 
on their long journey. 

I never saw them again, 

My prayers have followed them al- 
ways. May God keep and bless them, 
the pure young gentlewoman and the 
sweet child.” 

He arose as he made this fervent 
and pious ejaculation, and, passing 
his hand through my arm, suggested a 
short stroll. 
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“Let me,” he said, as we walked 
leisurely to and fro, “ tell you some- 
thing about another friend of mine, 
who I design to make your friend at 
dinner to-morrow. I will not excuse 
you. You will find my apartment as 
pleasant a place as you have at com- 
mand to while away a quiet hour or 
so. Besides, I want you to meet my 
friend. In my journey of life I have 
met one man who took from the first 
a tenacious hold upon my heart. If 
you please I will tell you something 
about this old chum of mine. He 
dates far back in the past. I met him 
at college, and, ever and anon, have 
rubbed elbows with him since. Pe- 
cuniarily speaking, he prospered ra- 
pidly. His profession—the law—gave 
him a neat income ; and, by the time 
I was beginning to “do well” in bu i- 
ness, he was already on the high road 
to fortune and fame. This was all 
very well—perfectly justified by his 
superior talents, and sufficient to sa- 
tisfy ninety-nine men out of a hun- 
dred, but for him it proved the means 
of making him greedy and wretched. 

He fell in love, as we all do some 
time or other, and, being rich, he saw 
no reason why he should refrain from 
marrying. Here was his error. There 
is every reason in the world why a 
man should not marry a girl who comes 
recommended by a pretty face and be- 
witching toilette. No drum was ever 
more empty than is the heart of such 
aone. Poor Arnold, struck with all 
the fervor and passion of youth and 
love upon one, and was made misera- 
ble by the hollowness of the instru- 
ment : 

* Love took up the harp of life, and smote 
on all the chords with might ; 
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Smote the chord of self, that, trembling, 
passed in music out of sight.” 


‘He has taken many years to get 
over the shock, a long time to endure 
disease, but he is at last cured. Al- 
low me the privilege of telling you 
about him. 

A year after the young girl, Rachel 
Kier, and her little charge, disappear- 
ed off my stage of life, I began to 
grow wearied of the nasty hum-drum 
of boarding-house life. I was getting 
old, and needed a home and a friend. 
I had prospered famously in business, 
and I suddenly resolved to hunt up 
that old fossil Arnold (for it is not 
well for man to be alone), and go to 
housekeeping on an abbreviated plan. 
In a month we were charmingly fixed 
in a pleasant little box, with the house- 
keeper of my late sister-in-law at the 
head of affairs. You can’t imagine 
how luxuriously everything glided 
along. This is a tale of the heart, 
and not the stomach, or I should edify 
you with eloquent and lengthy reci- 
tals of Mrs. Duncan’s proficiency as 
cook. It woul be mal apropos, I will 
leave this point with a single asser- 
tion: she was a perfect mistress of 
the cuisine. The winter came upon 
us, two old men, housed and warm. 
The long, cold nights found us in our 
comfortable sitting-room, with pipes, 
and a decanter and glasses between 
us. We would smoke a little, read a 


little, and talk a good deal; going 


back, over and over again, to that 
happy time of life—our youth, We 
would grow sorrowfully eloquent over 
our lost joys. 

Know ye, who are in the prime of 
life, that there is an untouched chord 
in your hearts that hath powerof mi- 
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raculous and exquisite music when 
swept by the potert finger of remem- 
brance in your later years. It is an 
echo from the past, that comes in the 
melody of a sigh and the glistening 
of a tear. It is a pleasure and a pain, 
a satisfaction and a sorrow—the inde- 
scribable burden and blessing of the 
aged | 

Once, when we were talking se, Ar- 
nold gave me the history of his love. 
_ Such histories are all alike. The per- 
fidy of woman has been, ab initio, the 
fruitful source of suffering to man, 
and vice versa. We prey upon each 
other’s hearts. 

Arnold had a hard time ; for, after 
a sweet season of bliss, his beautiful 
Jiancee jilted him for the sake of a 
man old enough to be her father, and 
as gray as a rat. 

Frederick Vaughn Kemble was an 
aristocrat of the purest type, and 
should have been a pier of the realm 
instead of a Louisiana planter of great 
reputed wealth, The hollow little 
cheat thought it a rare ‘chance, and 
grasped it. The fact that the gentle- 
man was no longer young—being a 
widower with one child, an angel, 
called Rhoda-—offered not the least 
objection to her mind; she put her 
little white, wicked hand into his, and 
went to his antiquated bosom fervent- 
ly, giving pour Arnold the “ go-by” 
sans ceremonie. She flaunted into that 
grand old home, and took the place 
of Rhoda's sainted mother, darting 
her bright, black eyes imperiously into 
the meek, shrinking, tear-dimmed ones 
of the sweet motherless girl. 

Poor child! this woman, barely two 
years her senior, with the face of a 
seraph and the heart of a serpant, was 
a desecration in that home, But Rho- 
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da had a natural and comforting bal-n 
under these difficulties—a handsome 
and devoted young lover, whom she 
was about to marry. 

She was one of those pure-minded, 
thinking women, who are, one might 
say, beyond the taint of evil; a girl 
who gave a virgin heart, with a trust 
rare and beautiful, hallowed by the 
sanctity of her innocence, into the 
keeping of her lover. 

He, in return, gave her as much of 
a heart as he had to give. His was a 
meek, vain, vacillating nature, that 
had one only idol—self. She loved 
him utterly, just as such women al- 
ways love. It is a miserable destiny 
that brings two such hearts together, 
making a monstrous union of ex- 
tremes, and producing inevitably ship- 
wreck. When we see a young heart, 
fresh, pure, enthusiastic, broken upon 
such a rock, we exclaim, sorrowfully, 
O! quelle fatalite ! 

Eleven months after Kemble’s mar- 
riage his wife gave birth to a child; 
it was barely six months old when 
she eloped with Rhoda’s lover. 

What a mortal blow fell upon that 
unhappy household! Father and 
daughter cheated, outraged, dishonor- 
ed, at one fellswoop. The blow had 
struck at the root of the tree, und it 
was falling. Mr. Kemble lay like one 
dead, when Arnold, at Rhoda’s com- 
mand, hastened to them. His eyes 
were closed, and his breath came in 
short, faint spasms, that gave promise 
of a speedy dissolution. 

The girl’s face was white, and as 
calm as death ; her voice so low and 
concentrated, that it terrified the 
hearer, but she never gave way. Her 
compusure was something alarming 
and wonderful, Arnold said. That 
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night Mr. Kemble died, having given 
no sign from the motnent the horrid 
tidings struck him, like a dead thing, 
prone at Rhoda’s feet. 

He left nothing. His estate was 
swallowed up in debt, and wher every- 
thing was arranged as best it could 
be, his daughter had nothing but a pi- 
tiful legacy of three hundred a year, 
left her by a maternal aunt. 

Poor girl ; Arnold’s heart opened to 
take her in, but she could not stay 
there. 

“T must go away—anywhere out of 
this place ; and when I am gone, re- 
frain from speaking of me to those who 
have known us in our days of honor 
and prosperity. Let it rest with fa- 
ther. Let us all be as dead. If she 
ever comes back, forsaken, forlorn, 
penitént, send for me; but not till then. 
How should we meet, save with broken 
hearts? When she has asked pardon 
of God, and would ask forgiveness of 
me, how shall I refuse it ?” 

And kindly declining Arnold’s offers 
of assistance, she went away, with the 
deserted child in her arms, to struggle 
and to suifer. He received two letters 
in as many years, telling him she-was 
working bravely, to live, in a distant 
city. She received a mere pittance 
from her work, but it was enough, with 
what she had, sparingly used, to sup- 
port herself and the child. 

“One night,” said Aruold, “ when it 
was blowing and snowing like mad, I 
went down to the pier to meet some 
friends. The cab was no security 
against the wind and rain ; and by the 
time I had reached the pier, I was tho- 
roughly drenched. Passenger after 
passenger crept out of the boat, and 
shivered away into the stormy dark- 
ness and night; but my friends did 
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not come. Provoked, and chilled to 
the heart, I was about to turn away, 
when the last passenger, a woman, 
stepped from the plank, and stood 
trembling and bewildered alone upon 
the pier. Thestorm had blown off her 
bonnet, and was playing sad havoc 
with her hair and shawl. She looked 
wildly about her, up and down the de- 
serted streets, and then tottered feebly 
forward, cruelly buffeted by the wind. 

“Oh! Christ! what shall I do!” 
she groaned despairingly, falling upon 
her knees. 

I went to her, and put my hand on 
her shoulder. 

“ What is the matter? Are you ill ?” 
I said. 

At the sound of my voice she looked 
up. Ghastly, miserable, lost, I behe:d 
her once again. She. must have read 
in my face the horror I felt, for she 
grasped me wildly about the knees and 
prayed in agony : 

“ Will you leave me to die here alone? 
Have mercy upon me |” 

I did not leave her ; God forbid! I 
lifted her up silently, and placed her 
in the carriage. Lord help us all! it 
was a dreadful sight to behold. I 
could have wept over this wretched 
and wasted creature ; and I had loved 
her once ! 

A frightful spell of coughing shook 
her from head to foot, and as the blood 
gushed from her livid lips, she gasped: 

“You see that I am dying. 1 have 
come for his pardon—only for that—all 
the way from Italy. Oh, what days; 
what dreadful, hopeless, long days |” 

“He is dead.” 

She did not speak a word ; never. 
even shook ; it seemed as though she 
had no power to express her anguish _ 
but I felt her hand turn to ice in an in- 
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stant, like congealed fire. We passed 
her old home. As it met her eyes, 
looming up grimly in the dark night, 
she covered her face with her hands 
and groaned solemnly. 

“The wages of sin is death,” she 
said softly, and sank exhausted and in- 
sensible upon the seat of the carriage. 
She had asked pardon of God. There 
was one other pardon she could not 
die without—Rhoda’s. I summoned 
her. She came like an angel, and 
spread her white hands over the dying, 
saying : 

“ God pardon all your sins, oh | sor- 
rowful and broken heart, as freely as 
I do that wrong done me.” 

She died humble and penitent. Af- 
ter all her years of sin, she found rest. 
Her crime brought its own punishment. 
Let us hope God’s mercy reached her 
at the last. 

As for Rhoda, she went abroad. Mrs. 
Shirley, a rich widow, took her as com- 
panion. She was a great invalid, and 
wanted a patient, educated, healthy 
nurse. At my suggestion, she took 
Rhoda. 

God has that girl in His special keep- 
ing. In a year Mrs. Shirley had learn- 
ed to love her so dearly, and to appre- 
ciate so thoroughly her beautiful cha- 
racter, that she adopted, for her own 
son and heir, the little orphan brother 
of Rhoda. He is now at school in Ger- 
many. Rhoda is no longer her “ nurse.” 
She is known as Miss Shirley, and is 
the beloved daughter of a fond mother. 
Her history is known to her adopted 
mother. Strange as it may appear, 
Kemble, in his youth, was the romance 
of Mrs. Shirley. She has made his 
children the romance of her age. 

In all this, how visible is the hand 
of God! May He always bless and 
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prosper that little family, gathered 
from the ruins. of two, the best and 
purest parents. If you ever meet a 
lady distinguished above most other 
women for her rare beauty and ele- 
gance of manner, who spends her days 
in striving to please and comfort asad 
and suffering lady, who lives in the 
sunshine of her brave, handsome, 
adopted son’s love and presence, you 
may know at once that it is Miss, Mrs. 
and Master Walter Shirley, who have 
nothing to do, under God’s mercy, but 
to be and do good, and be comfortable 
every day of their lives. 

To look at them in their pretty villa 
in Italy, one would not guess what a 
sad series of struggles and sorrows 
these two young ones had battled 
through ; but for the boy it is only a 
dream, for he was too young. All the 
hard, cold, and suffering, were in reality 
endured by that mild-eyed, lovely wo- 
man, as Rachel Kier. That is the 
charming finale of Arnold’s story.” 

Mr. Tristram paused, and looked 
hard in my face. His own was ra- 
diant. 

“You see,” he said, with a pleasant, 
mellow tremble in his voice, “‘ God has 
taken her into His care. My pretty 
vis-a-vis is a rich, and, let us hope, a 
happy young lady. Who knows, if 
you will visit Italy and meet her again, 
what might come of it? Hear what 
my friend the attic philosopher says : 
Chacun de nous, avec Taide de Dieu, ne 
se fait a luimeme sont temperament, son 
carectere, et son avenir. I hope your 
future will be as pleasantly crowned as 
may be, and as God sees fit. Come, 
let us stroll down this charming walk, 
and have some account of yourself, 
your prospects of travel, and your 
hopes for the future. Do me the favor 
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and kindness to be a free chronicler. 
My friend here, in his Russia leather 
coat, will be a silent listener. I wish 
you or I were as good a man in this 
beautiful garden, as he managed to be 
in his attic. By the way, this hand- 
some volume is a present from her, 
sent, with several other pretty keep- 
sakes, through Arnold, to me, in re 


, 
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membrance of the days in the board- 
ing-house.” 

He opened the book again, a superb 
edition of Souvestre’s Philosopha, and 
on the fly-leaf, in a neat, delicate hand, 
I saw written : 

‘ “To my dear, and always kindly re- 
membered friend, from his truly and grate- 


fully, 
* Ruopa Sarerey.” 


* 





A CONFEDERATE NOTE. 


The following lines were written on the lost note of a Confederate soldier after Gen. Lee’s 
surrender, May 20th, four years after South Carolina joined the Confederacy : 


Representing nothing on God’s earth now, 
And naught in the waters below it ; 

As a pledge of a nation that’s dead and gone, 
Keep it, dear friend, and show it. 

Show it to those who will lend an ear 
To the tale that this paper can tell, 

Of Liberty, born of the patriot’s dream, 
Of a storm-cradled nation that fell. 


Too poor to possess the precious ore, 
Too much a stranger to borrow, 

We issued to day our promise to pay, 
Hoping to redeem on the morrow. 
But days flew by, weeks became years, 

Our coffers were empty still, 
Coin was so rare our treasury’d quake 
If a dollar should drop in the till. 


We knew it had scarcely a value in gold, 
Yet as gold our soldiers received it, 
It looked in our eyes a promise to pay, 
And each patriot soldier believed it. 
But the faith that was in us was strong indeed, 
And our poverty well we discerned, 
And these little checks represented the pay 
That our suffering veterans earned. . 


But our boys thought little of price or pay, 
Or of bills that were overdue ; 
We knew if it brought us our bread to-day, 
It was the best our country could do. 
Keep it ; it tells all our history over, 
From the birth of the dream to its last, 
Modest, and born of the angel Hope, 
Like our hope of success—it passed. 
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SPOILS, BY A RECEIVER. 


# And whisper whence they stole those balmy spoils."—Milion 


No. Ul. 

“The more music you can make on 
one string; the less it will cost you to 
keep your fiddle strung,” says some- 
body—I don’t know who ; but he has 
concentrated into that pithy sentence 
a world of wisdom and philosophy. 
There are two cardinal doctrines 
which I receive as articles of faith: 
one is, that we can be happy at very 
little expense—can make a deal of mu- 
sic on one string ; the other is, that 
Jiddles are a useful institution. 

The elements of happiness are few, 
but, like the bits of glass in the kalei- 
descope, can be thrown into a won- 
@rous variety of shapes. Unlike those 
bits, however, they do not of neces- 
sity, at every turn, throw themselves 
in pleasing forms. Happiness is not 
regulated by machinery; these ele- 
ments may be so thrown, that gro- 
tesqueness, even hideousness—that is 
to say, misery—may be the result ra- 
ther than proportion, symmetry ; in 
other words, happiness. The pure 
white rays of light, sent from their 
source, to them the meadows owe 
their green, the mountains their pur- 
ple, the flowers their gorgeous dyes, 
the sky its blue, the clouds their dull 
gray. Thus it is with the pure white 
rays of happiness, sent from their 
source down to this otherwise dreary 
earth; they are so modified by the 
characters that receive them, that they 


are reflected in endless variety. There 
are none, I believe, who do not reflect 
at least a dull gray. Here I may say 
that people are happy in proportion 
to the richness of the rays they reflect 
rather than to those they absorb. 
Only a lost soul can absorb all into its 
own blackness ; and all the splendor 
of heaven itself might be flung into 
such to be thus engulfed. 

But we are not lost souls ; we are 
in a world of light, and consequent 
beauty. Trees, flowers, mountains and 
brooks are for us. Even though, now 
and then, one of us crosses a Sahara, 
yet the blue dome of heaven is above 
him by day, and, night after night, the 
starry splendors are unfurled to him. 
We are here where the poorest can 
get at least one string to his fiddle, on 
which he can play grave-marches, or 
hornpipes. As brave a heart is lodg- 
ed in the man that dances to the horn- 
pipe as in the man that regulates his 
pace to the death march. Why? The 
good pure heart dances to almost any 
tune. 

Yes, I believe in fun and frolic and 
mirth and joy. J believe in fiddles. 
Many good people harm the cause of 
virtue with their sour visage. “ Dost 
thou think because thou art virtuous, 
there shall be no more cakes and ale?” 
Will you leave the cakes and ale to 
the vicious, and take criminal fare 
yourself—bread and water? The vis 
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age of vice is too often concealed, as was 
the hideous face of the prophet of 
Kohrassan, behind a hidden veil “The 
world is still deceived by ornament ;” 


why not then accommodate yourself. 


to the world, and array virtue in a 
garb suitable to her loveliness? Sin 
goes tripping along in apparent jollity 
—what though it is the “ Dance of 
Death,” yet it is a dance ; why should 
not Virtue, who must be singing and 
making melody in her heart, regulate 
her step by this music? You, who 
have chosen her, know how sweet and 
lovely and cheering her companion- 
ship ; not so, those who have not cho- 
sen her. Show to them that “she 
can,” as Montaigue says, “be rich, 
potent and wise, and knows how to 
lie upon a soft and perfumed couch. 
She loves life, beauty, glory and 
health.” The good man may have his 
“cakes and ale ;” he may enjoy wit 
and humor, love and friendship ; he 
may not only sing and make melody 
in his heart, but he may accompany it 
with a fiddle. It is true that more 
often the bugle notes are more proper 
to him in life’s battle, as he charges 
the foe, and there are times when the 
music suited to his soul is the solemn 
organ peals—the grand music of the 
ocean waves of the eternity that breaks 
on his island shores. But, though his 
cessation from baitle be but a bivouac, 
yet there the sound of the viol is 
pleasant and innocent to him, need 
not unnerve him for to-morrow’s strife, 
, Though the eternity waves ever break 
on his shore, yet he may occasionally 
drown their solemn music with merry 
fiddle tunes. 

What is the string on which we 
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can make the most music? What is 
the one greatest earthly source of 
happiness? I say friendship ; some 
would say love. But love is too ex- 
pensive ; we play too hard and too 
exclusively on that one string ; it is 
apt to break, and rarely can it be re- 
placed with. another that will suit us 
like the cld one ; it will be too coarse 
or too fine, the tones, consequently, - 
too grave, or too acute. Yes, love is 
too expensive ; it costs rest, the en- 
joyment of little, every-day things ; a 
man too often gives for it all that he 
possesses; and then it may break, 
that one string, and leave him poor in- 
deed. Ah! it costs ‘too much ‘for a 
poor devil” like me. But friendship, 
none so poor that he may not have it; 
it will last—indéed, the more music 
you can make on that one string, the 
stronger it grows. Who says there 
is no such thing—that it is but a name 
—-an empty word? If such, it is a 
word sweeter than any other signif- 
cance—a chimera. If so, it is more 
precious than any other reality—a 
shadow. For this shadow I would 
give all the substance I possess. But 
it is not an empty name, a chimera, a 
shadow ; I know that in this world 
there is one true friend—myself. 

There are some péople to whom the 
world is all wrong; they enjoy noth- 
ing ; they may have wealth, intellect, 
all the luxuries that these can bring ; 
they may have the full number of 
strings to their fiddle, but all is dis- 
cord. Friend, your fiddle wants tun. 
ing, and, as the tuning process is very 
disagreeable to hear, I will take my 
leave of you before you begin; so, 
good-bye. 








GENERAL CASS. 


Tue death of this eminent citizen is 
an event that deserves something more 
than a mere passing obituary notice, 
usual on the demise of distinguished 
Americans, 


Of all the distinguished men of his: 


generation, General Vass must be re 
garded as the. most fortunate, and at 
the same time as the most dangerous 
model for young and aspiring politi- 
cians to copy after. He waseminently 
an American, and in all his acts bear- 
ing upon our external relations, and in 
connection with our international poli- 
cies, no man of his time was more tho- 
roughly patriotic or emphatic in his 
republicanism. Even in his slight 
tendency to play the courtier to Louis 
Phillippe, when French Ambassador, 
and his natural facility to compromise, 
or to accommodate himself to circum- 
stances, he never lowered the standard 
of his country, or permitted the slight- 
est insult to republicanism to pass un- 
rebuked while its honor was entrusted 
to his keeping. On all the great ques- 
tions of the time, the North-east Boun- 
dary, the Right of Search, the Oregon 
question, &c., General Cass was always 
to be found in the front ranks of the 


national defenders, and sometimes al- 


most alone in his bold and pronounced 
Americanism, But this brave and re- 
liable Americanism was in singular 
and sometimes almost pitiful contrast 
with his weakness and facility to com- 
promise his principles as a public man 
in our domestic and partizan politics, 
aod no man of his day did so much to 


demoralize Democracy as did General 
Cass. The truth is, he never was @ 
Democrat, or evef had clear, defined, 
Democratic convictions. 

There are always two classes of men 
to be found in the Democratic ranks— 
those who have earnest and clear con- 
victions of Democratic truth, and those 
who are merely organization Demo- 
crats, and General Cass belonged to 
the latter. “He was an amiable, good- 
hearted man, and perhaps had @ cer- 
tain degree cf sympathy with the 
masses, but he was utterly incapable 
of that deep and wide-hearted senti- 
ment that rendered Jefferson and Jack- 
son, and Silas Wright, such true expo- 
nents of the popular feeling, and that 
made them part and parcel of the peo- 
ple. With a profound conviction of 
the popular honesty and capacity for 
self-government, such’ men as Jeffer- 
son and Silas Wright instinctively sub- 
mit their acts to the popular decision, 
and revolt at any intermediate agency 
for reaching public distinction. But 
men like General Cass always rely on 
these agencies, and rarely submit their 
political fortunes directly to the peo- 
ple, for instinct teaches them that their 
secret distrust of the popular capacity 
is like to be rewarded with defeat and 
rejection. Thus General Cass, in a 
very long public career, and holding 
varied and high positions in the pub- 
lic service, never sought nor ever filled 
the position of a representative of the 
people. When quite young, he was 
appointed Marshal of Ohio, by Mr. 
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Jefferson, and became Colonel of an 
Ohio regiment in the War of 1812, 
and finally was appointed a Brigadier- 
General by Mr. Madison. After the 
war closed, he was appointed Gover- 
nor of the Territory of Michigan, which 
he held for many years, and during the 
administration of Quincy Adams ; but 
when, Jackson succeeded, though he 
had been a strong partizan of Adams’s, 
he had the tact and address to get him- 
self made Secretary of War, and for 
which his military experience, and his 
knowledge of the West, and especial- 
ly of the Indians, eminently quali- 
fied him. But he soon became a 
burden, if not a danger, to the Jack- 
son cabinet, and his fatal facility to 
compromise, just when the old warrior 
statesman was in the midst of that ter- 
rible struggle with the United States 
Bank, rendered it absolutely necessary 
to get rid of him, and this was done 
by sending him to represent the coun- 
try at the French Court. 

On his return, he easily managed 
the Legislature, where his party was in 
the ascendant, to get into the Senate, 
for being really a first-class man, and 
with a national reputation, it was de- 
sirable to the party to select him for 
that position, and as all the great issues 
of the party, and in respect to which 
he had been regarded as unsafe, were 
now disposed of, his extreme tacility 
to compromise was supposed to be 
harmless. But it was just here where 
his political career properly com- 
menced, and where his course was so 
demoralizing to the Democracy, and is 
so dangerous to young and ambitious 
politicians. 

His first act of public importance 
was to vote for the Wilmot Proviso ; 
then to dodge it, and again to defeat 
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it, and all within ten days. The vast 
acquisition of territory from Mexico 
offered a chance to the enemies of Do- 
mocracy to embarrass if not to over- 
throw it. Giddings, Lincoln, Cor- 
win, and other Whigs of the day had 
violently opposed the Mexican war, as 
such men have opposed all national 
wars, and when it was proposed to place 
three millions of money in the hands 
of the President to buy a peace, these 
enemies of national development and 
prosperity proposed a proviso that 
“slavery” should be excluded from 
any territory acquired from Mexico. 
Or, in other words, that Jefferson Da- 
vis, and others like him, who had given 
their blood and won the territory from 
Mexico, should be excluded from it un- 
less they consented to equalize with 
their own negro -servants. To the 
northern men, the social and normal 
condition of the negro seemed slavery, 
or at all events, was called slavery, 
and “slavery” being wrong, of course 
they all voted to exclude it from the 
territories about to be acquired. But 
General Cass was a candidate for the 
then approaching Presidential nomina- 
tion, and when he found the entire 
southern Democracy indignant at this 
attempt to shut them out of the terri- 
tories they especially acquired, he 
said that it would not do to thus in- 
sult and wrong the men of the South, 
and not only changed his own vote, 
but brought all his influence to bear 
among his northern friends to vote 
down the proviso. The right or wrong 
of it never seems to have touched him 
at all, though that has involved the 
lives of a million of men since. 

Mr, Calhoun said “ this government 
was made for us and our posterity for- 
ever, and has nothing to do with ne- 
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groes, who are children, minors, or do- 
mestics, and if Mr. Davis, who perilled 
his life for this territory, takes negro 
servants with him, you cannot and 
shall not distort these minors into citi- 
zens.” 

But Corwin, Lincoln, Gicdings, &c., 
said, “ We hold that negroes are as 
good as white men, and we mean to 
make this a mongrel government, and 
therefore if Mr. Davis carries his ne- 
groes into the territories, we insist on 
distorting them into citizens.” 

What a stupendous question, a ques- 
tion though directly affecting but afew 
persons, and trifling interests, the prin- 
ciples in issue involve the civilization 
of a continent, If Lincoln & Co. were 
right, if the negro differed only in 
“color,” and naturally considered, was 
entitled to the same status or condi- 
tion as ourselves, and if the men who 
made this government designed it for 
a mongrel government, then it was 
such a tremendous wrong to hold these 
negroes in “slavery,” and would be 
such a beneficent and boundless good 
to include them in the general citizen- 
ship, and rising above the foolish “ pre- 
judice of color,” to encourage amal- 
gamation, just as with the Irish and 
Germans that come to us, that Mr. 
Davis’s claim to protection for his mere 
property interest would be contempti- 
ble, of course. 

But on the contrary, if Lincoln & Co. 
were wrong, if the negro was a differ- 
ent and subordinate species of human 
kind, and in his normal condition when 
protected by his master, and if the 

_men wlio. made this government de- 
signed it for themselves and their pos- 
terity forever, and Mr. Davis’s negro 
servants had no more connection with 
it than those running wild in Africa, 
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then to exclude Mr. Davis, who fought 
for the territory, was not only a mon- 
strous wrong, but to distort negroes 
into citizenship and mongrelize this 
government, was a treason to the 
American people, and a _ crime 
against American civilization so gross, 
atrocious and devilish, that Lincoln, 
Corwin & Co. would have deserved in- 
stant death were it not that they were 
lunatics, and did not know what they 
were abcut. But General Cass, Daniel 
S. Dickinson & Co., were not lunatcs, 
had all their senses about them, but 
they were so profoundly heartless, so 
stolidly and strangely, and wonderfully 
without conscience, that they voted 
with Lincoln & Co. one day, and ten 
days after voted with the southern De- 
mocracy. Or, in other words, they 
voted with Lincoln & Co. to overthrow 
our system, and set up a mongrel gov. 
ernment one day, and ten days after, 
not from any light received, or change 
of opinion, but from political expe- 
diency, they turned square about, and 
voted with Calhoun & Co. to preserve 
a white government. But this was 
only the beginning of that long and 
corrupting struggle which has so de- 
moralized the country, and endangered 
our institutions. 

General Cass wanted to be Presi- 
dent. How could he secure the south- 
ern vote and yet not come in conflict 
with the Abolition delusion of the 
North? This was the problem to be 
solved, and he and his devoted friend 
Dickinson, no doubt gave it many 
anxious days’ thought. It could not 
be reconciled, it was truly an “irre- 
pressible conflict,” simple but tremen- 
dous ; a white or a mongrel govern- 
ment ; the government we had aiways 
had from the Colonial days, or a revo- 
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lution, and indeed final destruction of 
our civilization. 

Finally, the General abandoned all 
hope of reconciliation, and invented 
a dodge, the dodge of popular sove- 
reignty, and the Nicholson letter came 
into the world. It was plausible, too; 
why not leave it to the people of a ter- 
ritory, who were directly interested 
in the matter, and for ten years the 
great “Democratic party” devoted it- 
self to the discussion of popular sove- 
reignty, where there was no sovereign- 
ty, and if there had been, had nothing 
to do with the question before the 
country. 

Meanwhile, and during all these 
years, while General Cass, Mr. Doug- 
las, and the great leaders of the party 
were discussing popular sovereignty 
and diverting the Democratic mind 
from the real question, the Lincolns 
and Sewards had the field to themselves, 
and the whole educated mind of the 
country became the victim of the 
mighty delusion that has since worked 
out such fearful results. The Compro. 
mise of 1850, the Nebraska bill, all the 
dodges gotten up by the Democratic 
leaders of the North, were of a piece, 
all the same contrivance to get round, 
instead of facing the question, to cheat 
the people for their own good, to over- 
reach or outwit the Abolitionists, and 
keep in power without meeting the 
question. The final election of Lin- 
coln was the result, not because the 
majority believed in Abolition, but be- 
cause they could see the weakness and 
trifling, and insincerity of the “ Demo- 
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cratic party,” and the wretched shams 
and subterfuges of the Nicholson let- 
ter, Nebraska, &. And Gen. Cass, 
above all other men of the day, was 
the leader of this school of politicians. 
They weakened and emasculated the 
Democratic mind, and so demoralized 
public men, that when their schemes 
were no longer available, and the great 
day of trial came, few indeed were 
able to resist the Abolition pressure, 
and fitly enough, the “sound” men, 
the men who made these shams the 
test of party orthoduxy, were those 
who, like Dickinson, Ben. Butler, &c., 
wentright over to the Abolitionists at 
the firing of the first shot. 

If there had been no “Democratic 
party” in 1861, itis probable that there 
would have been no war, for a real, 
live, Democratic party would have 
sprung at once into existence to meet 
the exigency then existing. But be 
this as it may, it is certain that the 
question that confronted General Cass 
in 1848, and which he’ and his school 
dodged so dexterously, but at last dis- 
astrously, has to be met now. This 
must be a white or a mongrel govern- 
ment ; the negro must remain a minor 
or be amalgamated in the general citi- 
zenship, and if the latter, if the “ abo- 
lition of slavery” succeeds, then we 
shall have not only a conflict of race, 
but a far more terrible conflict than 
that just elosed. We must, in short, 
restore the condition of 1860, both for 
white and negro, or collapse into mong- 
relism and social anarchy, as in Mexi- 
co, &e. 
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“QConquERED TERRITORY” of Lovistana, Crry or New OR1LEANs, 
August 17, 1866. 
C. Chauncey Burr, Esq., Editor of The Old Guard : 

Dear Str—After four years of bloody war, battling for our constitutional rights, and the 
rights of States, we find ourselves neither in nor out of the Union, so called ; but treated as 
conquered subjects of the darkest despotism with which this world has ever been cursed, 
practicing the last philosophy, viz. : ‘‘ Wait and Hope,” for what we know not. 

Enclosed please find a description of one of the victories of the ‘‘ Beast” in our midst, on 
Sunday, October 12th, 1862, which seems to me to be worthy of a corner in your valuable 
Journal, in which the Constitution of the United States is supposed to have still some of 
the force of law. 

I remain, dear sir, wit, sentiments of highest esteem, your obedient servant, 

sa) W. H. HL, Sen. 


Come, boys, and listen while I sing 
The greatest fight yet fought— 

That time the hated Yankee 

- Areal Tartar caught. 

"Twas not the first Manassas, 
Won by our Beauregard, 

Nor Perryville, nor Belmont, 
Though Polk then hit him bard ; 

Nor was it famous Shilob, 
Where Sydney Johnston fell— 

No, these were mighty battles, 
But a greater I will tell. 

"Twas fought on Sunday morning, 
Within the Church’s walls, 

And shall be known in hist’ry 
As the battle of St. Paul’s, 

The Yankee Strong commanded 
For Butler the abhorr’d, 

And the Reverend Mr. Goodrich 
Bore the banner of the Lord. 

The bell had ceased its tolling, 
The service nearly done, 

The Psalms ani Lessons over, 
The Lord’s Pray’r just begun ; 

When as the Priest and people 
Said ‘‘ Hallowed by Thy name,” 

A voice in tones of thunder 
His order did proclaim : 

** As this house has been devoted 
To Great Jehovah’s praise, 

And no prayer for Abra’m Lincoln 
Within its walls you raise, 

Therefore of rank Secession 
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It is an impious nest, 
And I stop all further service, 
And the clergyman arrest ; 
And in name of General Butler, 
I order furthermore, 
That this assembly scatter, 
And the Sexton close the door.” 
Up rose the congregation— 
We men were all away, 
And our wives and little children 
Alone remained to pray. 
But when has Southern woman 
Before a Yankee quailed? 
And these with tongues undaunted 
That Lincolnite assailed. 
In vain he called his soldiers— 
Their darts around him flew, 
And the Slrong man then discovered 
What a woman’s tongue can do, 
Some cried, ‘‘ We knew that Butler 
On babes and women warr’d, 
But we did not think to find him 
In the Temple of the Lord.” 
Some pressed around their pastor, 
Some on the villain gazed, 
Who against the Lord’s anointed 
His dastard arm had raised. 
Some said, ‘‘ E’en to a Yankee 
We wou!d not do such wrong 
As to mistake another 
For the gallant Major Strong ; 
So we'll look upon the hero 
Till his face we cannot doubt,” 
While a stout old lady shouted, 
“* Do some one kick him out.” 
** Don’t touch him,” cried another, 
‘‘He is worthy of his Ruler, 
For he fights with women braver 
Than he fought at Ponchatoula.” 
But when the storm raged fiercest, 
And hearts were all aflame, 
Like oil on troubled waters, 
The voice of blessing came— 
For though with angry gestures 
The Yankee bid him cease, 
The Priest, with hands uplifted 
Bid his people go in peace ; 
And called down heavenly blessings 
Upon that tossing crowd, 
While the men their teeth were clenching, 
And the women sobbing loud, 
And then with mien undaunted 
He passed along the aisle, 
The gallant Yankee hero 
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Behind him all the while. 
“You better bring a gunboat, 
For that’s your winning card,” 
Said a haughty little beauty, 
As the Strong man called a guard. 
“Tis only ’neath their shelter 
You Yankees ever fight,” 
Cried another spunky woman, 
Who stood upon his right. 
But the Major thought a cannon 
(If his men could not succeed 
In clearing off the sidewalk, ) 
Would be all that he should need. 
And I guess his light artill’ry 
*Guinst Christ Church he will range. 
When his ‘‘base of operations” 
Next Sunday he shall ‘‘ change.” 
"Twas thus the tyrant Butler, 
*Mid women’s sobs and tears, 
Seized a Priest before the altar 
He had served for twenty years, 
We know in darkest ages 
A church was holy ground, 
Where from the hand of tyrants 
A refuge might be found ; 
And from the meanest soldier 
To the highest in the land, 
None dared to touch the fugitive 
Who should within it stand. 
"Twas left the beastly Butler 
To violate-its walls, 
And to be known in future 
As the Victor of St. Paul’s. 
He has called our wives “she-adders,” 
And he shall feel their sting, 
For the voice of outraged woman 
Through every land shall ring. 
He shall stand with Austrian Haynan 
Upon the rolls of fame, 
And bear to latest ages 
A base, dishonored name, 
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Ah, why do you try to grasp an empty shade? 
Thy own warm blush within the water glows! 
With thee the color’d shadow comes and goes 

Its empty being on thyself relies, 

Step thou aside, and the fell charmer dies, 
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THE LOST CAUSE. 


A certatn class of writers have much 
to say about the “Lost Cause,” and 
Mr. Pollard, the author of the Confe- 
derate History of the War, has recent- 
ly prepared an important historical 
work with this title. The “ Lost 
Cause ;” we would like to see a defi- 
nite or rational explanation of that 
“Cause,” for thus far, we must say we 
have met with nothing that can be 
said to justify, define or explain it, 
and it seems as cloudy and mysterious 
to those who write about it as the 
Man in the Iron Mask, or the shadowy 
author of Junius. 

Some have said it was to set up a 
new nation; but, as those who con- 
quered the “ Lost Cause” claim to have 
done that very thing, of course they 
must be mistaken. Others have said 
that it was a revolution ; but, as the 
States composing the Confederacy did 
not change their Constitutions, but 
have been forced to do so by their 
conquerors, of course that too is a 
mistake, and, indeed, quite as absurd 
as the new nation business., Others 
again have said it wa: a question of 
State sovereignty ; but, as no offer 
was made by the Confederate authori- 
ties to make common cause with New 
York, or other State sovereignties, as 
-did Jefferson and Madison in the Vir- 
ginia Resolutions of 1798, this, too, 
must be abandoned. 

Finally, it has been said that it was 
to get released from class legislation, 
and especially the cupidity of New 


England, who, in the form of national 
banks, tariffs, fishing bounties, &c., 
had plundered the agricultural South 
for half a century. But the northern 
Democracy, the agricultural and pro- 
ducing classes of the middle and west- 
ern States, were plundered equally 
with the South, and the poorest Irish 
hoiman, or German gardener, or Ame- 
rican mechanic was robbed of the 
fruits of his labor by banks and ta- 
riffs just as effectually as the wealth- 
iest “slaveholder” in Virginia or South 
Carolina, and, therefore, this too must 
be given up. 

Now, it being evident that neither 
of these things—neither a new nation, 
nor a revolution, nor State sovereign- 
ty, nor class legislation, nor indeed 
any of the things ordinarily suggest- 
ed—«constitute that “Lost Cause,” what 
is it in reality, or was it a mere illu- 
sion, bloody and terrible, but never- 
theless an illusion without body or 
soul, or tangible fact? No indeed, it 
was an awful reality, but it was a 
mistake—in short, a stupendous blun- 
der—based on a multitude of mis- 
takes. 

A few brief sentences should make 
this clear ; and, as the time has come 
when the plain, simple truth, and 
open, outspoken utterances of that 
truth can alone save the country from 
still greater calamities in the future, 
we propose to call things by their 
right names, and to state the facts in- 
volved without regard to individuals 
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or parties. This Government was 
made by “ slaveholders,” and adminis- 
tered by “slaveholders” until 1860— 
that is to say, it was made by men who, 
if they had no direct pecuniary inter- 
est in the services of negroes, recog- 
nized this negro element as in domes- 
tic subordination outside of our politi- 
cal system, which acted only on the 
. master race. 

Most probably all, certainly a ma- 
jority, of those who actually made the 
Government were what are called 
““slaveholders ;” and, though Massa- 
chusgtts, by a judicial decision, had 
declared that, within her limits, ne- 
groes were “free,” there was not a 
man in that State, or in all the United 
States, that ever dreamed of such 
a monstrosity as claiming Federal 
citizenship for the negro. They are a 
child race, natural minors, with the in- 


tellect and wants of the white minor of 
twelve to fifteen, and all, the Statcs 
and all the people everywhere thus 


practically regarded them, A no- 
tion, borrowed from Europe, that they 
had the same origin, and, in some ab- 
surd and indefinite way, had the same 
nature, even then prevailed with the 
“educated” classes, those who read 
British books, &c., and Washington 
and Jefferson and others were insin- 
cere enough to assent to this nonsense, 
and their “descendants” are now call- 
ed upon to pay the penalty of théir 
ignorance and insincerity in these re- 
spects. 

But practically every one regarded 
this condition of the negro element as 
right, and the States having of neces- 
sity entire control over the sfatus and 
relations of their own populations, 
while the Federal Government acted 
only on the master race, there was no 
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disturbance, or, indeed, any cause of 
disturbance, among the American peo- 
ple in regard to this peculiar element 
of American society. 
Such was the American Union—a 
union of States, composed of white 


_ people, and which continued until the 


election of Abraham Lincoln in 1860. 
But European monarchists, naturally 
hostile to the American system, had 
long been at work to undermine and 
ruin it by the “ Abolition of slavery” 
and amalgamation of races on this 
continent, for instinct, if not reason, 
taught them that the whites, Indians 
and negroes of America amalgamated 
together in the same system, of course 
the natural equality of white men 
would be ignored and broken down, 
and Democratic institutions rendered 
impracticable. Thus agents were sent 
among us, societies formed, tracts is- 
sued, &c., and State after State fol- 
lowed Massachusetts, and declared 
their negroes free, and part and parcel 
of the State citizenship. Still the Fe- 
deral Government remained pure and 
untainted with this hideous leprosy of 
mongrelism, and there being but a 
handful of negroes in the North, the 
people did not see or feel the evil, 
though the terrible fact disclosed by 
the census returns, that negroes died 
out, should have taught honest and hu- 
mane men the stupendous crime com- 
mitted. Here, then, in 1860, were two 
classes of States, those of the South 
standing where all stood, save one, in 
1798, and those of the North, who had 
undergone the most tremendous change 
that the mind can conceive of, from 
white or homogeneous tomongrel gov- 
ernments, but having but a handful of 
negroes in their midst, this tremendous 
revolution was not seen or understood, 
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It should be.a self-evident truth that 
negroes being subordinate by nature, 
should be protected in a subordinate 
condition, but here was the tremen- 
dous fact revealed by the census, that 
they perished in Massachusetts and in- 
creased in South Carolina, &c., and 
therefore the southern States were right 
and the northern States necessarily 
wrong on this subject. An Almighty 
and beneficent Creator has of course 
designed that all His creatures should 
increase and multiply their kind, and 
as the census shows that the negroes 
of the South increased quite as fast.as 
the white people did, and those of the 
North died out at the rate of five per 
cent., it is absolutely and unavoidably 
certain that so-called slavery is in ac- 
cord with the will of the Creator, and 
so-called freedom an impious and tre- 
mendous crime, 

But it is more ; itis social suicide, for 
human society cannot exist an hour on 
such terms, and if Massachusetts had 
as many negroes as. whites, and some 
outside power kept the peace, it would 
needs be only a question of time when 
all must necessarily perish from the 
earth. 

The comb‘nation of the northern 
States and the election of Lincoln, and 
change of the Federal Government 
from a homogeneous to a mongrel 
government, was therefore not alone 
the most tremendous revolution ever 
known or ever attempted in human af- 
fairs, but it involved the utter and ir- 
reparable destruction of southern so- 
ciety. Whatshould they do to save 
themselves and their children from a 
fate so horrible, that rather than be 
doomed to it, it were better the earth 
opened and swallowed up the entire 
southern people? They should have 
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explained their condition and exploded 
the monstrous delusion years before. 
The writers of the South, and indeed 
the Democratic writers of the North, 
shou'd have said, “ American society 
is right—there is no slavery in the 
case ; domestic subordination of this 
child-race, this inferior negro element, 
is not only humane, just and beneficent 
for it,but as it serves to prevent those un- 
natural distinctions of class commonto 
the old world, it is for the white masses 
the greatest blessing that Providence 
ever conferred on any people.” 

Furthermore, they should have said, 
“Abolition of the distinctions of nature, 
or socalled ‘freedom,’ is the most 
transcendent crime ever attempted by 
mortals, the proof of which is daily 
presented by the census returns, for it 
kills the negro, and in the nature of 
things must be equally destructive to 
the whites.” 

But though a hundredth part'of the 
effort made to propagate this infamous 
and damnable madness would have 
exploded it forever, nothing was ‘done, 
and therefore when it got possession 
of the Federal Government, the people 
of the South were forced into a very 
terrible position, for though it finally 
involved the whole people, those of the 
South were directly perilled. They se- 
ceded, withdrew, sought to separate 
from the northern States, an instinc- 
‘tive and natural movement, it is true, 
but an irrational and fatal one. Ist, 
because half of the northern people 
voted with them against mongrelizirg 
the Federal Government; 2nd, be- 
cause the geography of the States for- 
bade such a thing ; and 3d, because 
secession, if successful, was no cure 
for the disease, and would leave the 
southern States and southern society 
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more exposed than ever to the great 
delusion of the century. 

But worse than all beside, while they 
preserved the American system in all 
its original purity, the Confederate lead- 
ers called themselves revolutionists, 
and actually admitted that Lincoln was 
defending the American Union. 

If Mr. Davis had claimed to be the head 
of the American Government, and re- 
taining its symbols, had asked the 
northern people to accept him as such, 
and issued a proclamation denouncing 
Abraham Lincoln as a social outlaw 
who was striving to transform the Fe- 
deral Union into a mongrel nation, like 
Mexico, &c., then he would have truly 
expressed the principles involved in 
this contest. But he simply represent- 
ed an attempted separation, not of 
States or of principles, but of an ima- 
ginary geographical line, and as that 
has failed, the “‘ Lost Cause” is no cause 
at all, and cannot even leave a me.no- 
ry behind. This fatal issue has left 
the whole South defeated and helpless 
at the feet of the monstrous delusion 
of the century, and the simplé but aw- 
ful question now is, shull we restore 
the Federal Union of 1860, or shall we 
degenerate into a mongrel nation, and 
collapse into social anarchy and final 
dissolution? Itis well for southern 
men to strew with flowers the graves 
of Confederate dead, and to cherish the 
glories of chivalry, but if, when they 
do this, they permit abolition to do its 
work, and negroes to become a part of 
the general citizenship, all must needs 
be lost for us as well as themselves. 

If southern men, with their heads in 
the clouds, continue to perplex them- 
selves with abstractions and dreams of 
an imaginary lost cause, and do not see 
and will not grapple with the terrible 
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facts that environ them, then, however 


brave and chivalrous the men, or pious 
and devoted the women through those 
awful four years of blood and suffer- 
ing, the memories and very traditions 
of these things will perish from the 
moral world as certainly as the Con- 

federacy has from the material. But 
the cause of the South is not lost; itis 

the cause of the North, of republican 

institutions, of American civilization, 
and however fearfully perilled at this 

moment, it will finally triumph in 

the end. Weare too young and vigo- 
rous a people to perish utterly from 
this monstrous Abolition malady, and 
as youths often outgrow the most fatal 

diseases, and reach a vigorous and 

well-developed manhood, so, too, will 

this young nation outlive the revolting 

and unpronouncable horrors of Aboli- 

tion. But no compromises, or even 

Andrew Johnson plasters can save the 

nation, nothing but the Constitution, 

in its simplicity. and purity, as made 

by our fathers, and as administered 

until the advent of Abolition, can save 

us from social anarchy and disintegra- 

tion. The States must be restored to 

their Constituticnal equality, and have 

control over their own populations 

again, and all that the Abolition trait- 

ors have done that does not accord 

with the Constitution must be blotted 

out of existence before the country can 

be restored to health or prosperity 

again. {f the people of any State are 

so benighted, besotted, and sinful as 

to “abolish slavery,” and strive to 
amalgamate with the negroes in their 

midst,they have the constitutional right 

todo so, but tLey cannot force their ne- 

€° citizenship on other States, or on the 
ederal citizenship. The Federal Gov 


ernment must be a white or homoge 
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neous government forever, with no more 
to do with negroes than it has with 
those of Africa, and thus fixed and un- 
derstood and accepted by the people 
everywhere, we may absorb the 
whole continent without any danger 
to our institutions, or to American 
civilization. But, first of all, the public 
mind must be cured of the hideous lu- 
nacy that oppresses it, for however 
correct our political formulas, so long 
as the Abolition “idea” dominates the 
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American mind, there can be no peace 
or safety of American society. The 
negro isa different and subordinate 
species of human kind, end must be 
restored to his normal condition, and 
when this is understood and accepted, 
then the Union wiJl be restored, and 
our political system re-established, but 
never before—indeed, American society 
itself is forever impossible save as it al- 
ways has existed in the South. 
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Waen the late civil war burst upon 
our country in all its startling reality, 
two comparatively young men, who 


had been educated at the Military 
Academy at West Point, occupied of- 
ficial positions under cur city govern- 


ment. The one was Gustavus W. 
Smith, the other Mansfield Lovell. The 
former was Street Commissioner, the 
latter his Deputy. The offices they held 
were lucrative and honorable, giving 
them not only a good but a luxurious 
living. Both were popular, both en- 
joyed the confidence and esteem of a 
large circle of influential and respecta- 
ble people, and tvere was no position, 
either civil or military, to which they 
might not have honorably aspired. 
Both were southern born, but neither 
was from States that had seceded, 
Kentucky and Maryland. They might 
have joined “the Union army,” as it 
was profanely called, and not have 
been liable to the charge of havi 
been untrue to their State, according 
to the southern code. 


But what did these gentlemen do? 
Did they consult the flesh pots of New 
York? Not at all. They threw aside 
the emoluments of office, they stamped 
upon and spurned with contempt the 
luxuries of a metropolis, and the daz- 
zling offers of a powerful. administra- 
tion, and resolutely cast their lives and 
fortunes with the persecuted and des- 
pised southern States. Théy turned 
their backs upon plenty, and sought 
the hard fare and camp life of the 
Confederate soldier. Lafayette, leav- 
ing the shores of France to stand by 
the defenders of liberty, could not have 
been actuated by any better or higher 
motives than prompted the action of 
these men. Whether what they pro- 
fessed to aid were right or wrong, does 
not alter the fact that they sacrificed 
all their worldly prospects to what 
they believed to be their duty. And 
yet, in a case where the self-abnega 
tion must have been so apparent even 
to their opponents, they have received 
only abuse andslander. We recollect 
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to have seen no word written in this 
city which has done justice to their 
motives or honor to the noble and dis- 
interested character of their acts. We 
mean that Tae Orv Guapo shall do this 
tardy justice to gentlemen widely 
known in our city, and universally res- 
pected by all for their high sense of 
personal honor and their noble devo- 
tion “ to the right, as God gives them 
to see the right.” 

We give in our present issue a steel 
plate portrait of General Smith, and 
as a brief sketch of his life may not 
be amiss, we would state that he was 
born near Georgetown, Scott county, 
in the State of Kentucky, on the first 
day of January, 1822, and is a cousin 
of John C. Breckenridge. He was ap- 
pointed a cadet at West Point in 1838, 
through the influence of Col. Richard 
M. Johnson, at that time Vice-Presi- 
dent of the United States. He gradu- 
ated with honor in 1842, and was re- 
commended for promotion in the corps 
of United States Military Engineers. 
In 1846 he was assigued tq duty with 
the company of engineer soldiers, or 
“sappers and miners,” which company 
had just been authorized by act of 
Congress. The captain was Alexander 
H. Swift, of the corps of Engineers, an 
officer of great distinction and expe- 
rience, who had passed two years in 
the military schools of Europe, acquir- 
ing information in regard to practical 
engjneering, there being no emgineer 
soldiers in the United States previous 
to that time. Capt. Swift was taken 
sick soon after his command reached 
Mexico, had to return to the United 
States, and died in New Orleans the 
day after his arrival there. This left 
the command in the hands of G. W. 
Smith, then senior lieutenant. 
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It was in this capacity that Gusta- 
vus W Smith, at the age of twenty- 
five, won for himself the reputation of 
being one of the best officers in the 
American army. The records of Con- 
gress, in regard to the war with Mex- 
ico, abound in notices of the gallantry 
and skill of the young commander. At 
the siege of Vera Cruz, the battles of 
Cerro Gordo, Contreras, Cherubusco 
and Chepultepec, and at the attack on 
the San Cosmo Garita, and in the 
bloody street fighting withing the city, 
the name of G. W. Smith is conspicu- 
ously mentioned in the official dispatch- 
es of General Scott, and by Generals 
Worth, Twiggs, and others. 

He was three times breveted for skill, 
gallantry, and distinguished conduct 
upon the field of battle—at Cerro Gor 
do, at Cherubusco, and at the city of 
Mexico. General Scott often bore 
testimony to Lis high character and 
professional ability. In an official let- 
ter, he said :—“In conclusion, I will 
add, that I have never known a young 
officer so often or so highly distin- 
guished as Captain Smith was during 
the war with Mexico.” 

After the Mexican war Capt. Smith 
served for several years as principal 
assistant professor of engineering and 
the art of war, in the United States 
Military Academy. He was stationed 
at West Point on this duty at the time 
he resigned from the army, in Decem- 
ber, 1854. He came to the city of 
New York in October, 1856, and was 
engaged soon after as Chief Engineer 
of the Trenton Iron Company. He 
held various other important and res. 
ponsible positions, and was associated 
in business relations with men of the 
highest position and standing in this 
community. In 1858, under the ad- 
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ministration of Daniel F. Tiemann, he 
became connected with the city gov- 
ernment, and took charge of the Street 
Department in November of that year 
As Street Commissioner of this city he 
showed himself as competent to dis- 
charge the duties of a civil executive 
and administrative officer, as he had 
previously done as a soldier and engi- 
neer. When the administration of Mr. 
Lincoln made war on the southern 
States, Capt. Smith did not hesitate for 
a moment, but promptly resigned his 
office, went South and offered his ser- 
vices to the Confederate Government. 
He was made Major-General by Presi- 
dent Davis, and appointed to the com- 
mand of the Second Corps of the Army 
of Northern Virginia, General Beaure- 
gard commanding the First Corps, 
Gen. Jos. E. Johnston being in com- 
mand of the army. After Gen. Beau- 
regard joined Gen. Sidney Johnston in 
Tennessee, Gen. Smith was the second 
* officer in rank in the Confederate army 
of Northern Virginia, until Johnston 
was wounded at the battle of Fair 
Oaks, when he succeeded to the chief 
command, Within twenty-four hours 
Gen. Lee was appointed as its regular 
commander. Soon after Gen. Smith 
was assigned a separate command, em- 
bracing North Carolina and the south- 
ern coast of Virginia, including Rich- 
mond. About this time President Da- 
vis seems to have imbibed a strong 
prejudice against General Smith, and 
in one day promoted six of his juniors 
to be Lieutenant-Generals. All this, 
however, did not damp the ardor, how- 
ever it might have wounded the sen- 
sibilities of General Smith, who conti- 
nued to devote his constant and ear- 
nest attention to his duties, 

In 18638, however, Gen. Smith felt 
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that President Davis had become so 
persunally inimical to him that he could 
no longer retain command under him, 
except at imminent risk to the vital 
interests of the Confederate cause. He 
therefore resigned his position in the 
army, and was soon after elected Pre- 
sident of the Etowah Manufacturing 
and Mining Company of Georgia. 
These were extensive iron works, se- 
con in importance only to the Trede- 
gar Works in Richmond. In this ca- 
pacity he did great service to the Con- 
federacy in producing the materials of 
war, until the works were burned by 


General Sherman in 1864. Soon after 
Gen. Smith was elected Major-General 
of the militia of the State of Georgia, 
and continued to serve in that capacity 
until captured and paroled at Maccn, 
Ga.,; on the 20th of April, 1865. 

The Georgia militia were brought 
to a very high standard as soldiers in 
a very short time by Gen. Smith, and 
during the ten months he commanded 
them, they did their duty like veterans. 
This result may well be considered a 
great military achievement. 

In the fall and winter of 1865-’66, 
Gen. Sniith visited New York, and was 
warmly received by his old friends, 
His object was to obtain capital to re- 
build the iron works at Etowah, but 
the unsettled condition of the country 
prevented. In the spring of 1866 he 
accepted the position of general mana- 
ger of the South Western Iron Com- 
pany at Chattanooga, Tenn., where he 
now resides. 

Gen. Smith has many elements of 
character whivh his friends believe 
would give him superior rank as a mi- 
litary man, if a favorable opportunity 
were allowed for their development. 
He has a ‘remarkable command over 
men, which arises from a powerful will, 
combined with a rare sense of justice, 
while his own devotion to what he he- 
lieves to be right cannot be shaken by 
any of the appliances which are now 
so common in this demoralized age. 
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—We notice occasionally what purports to 
be a report of the speech of some southern 
gentleman, to the effect that they “submit- 
ted the question to the decision of arms and 
lost.” This, it strikes us, is both a shallow 
and an untrue statement of the case. The 
South did not submit the question to the de- 
cision of arms, but that decision was forced 
upon it. As we have shown in the leading 
article of this number, the southern States 
undertook to resume the exercise of their 
delegated powers. This was no act of war, 
but an assertion of right which was held sa- 
cred by all the States at the adoption of the 
Constitution. The - Federal Government, 
backed by the Abolition States, rushed to 
war and forced the southern people to fight 
for their lives and their homes. This is the 
simple truth of the whole matter. They no 
more submitted the issue to the decision of 
arms than a man submits his property to the 
decision of arms when he defends himself 
from the assaults of the midnight thief. If 
some few southern gentlemen do not learn 
.to talk a little more sensibly on this subject, 
we advise them to let the ladies of their 
section do all the talking, for we can say 
that they, quite universally, appear to com- 
prehend the question properly. The thou- 
sands of southern ladies who had their jew- 
elry and wardrobes stolen by the Abolition- 
ists, understand that they never agreed that 
their right to their spoons and silk dresses 
should be decided by powder and bayonet. 
Nothing has been decided by the war except 
the damning fact that the southern people 
have been inhumanely murdered and plun- 
dered by the Abolitionists. We have no 
softer word to apply to the bloody despotism 
than murder and theft, and we use them, not 
because we delight in such language, but be- 
cause we mean, God helping us, to do our 
duty in vindicating the justice of history. 
It is right that the despot should be calied 
a despot, the thief a thief, and the murderer 
a murderer. 


—President Johnson made an excellent 


speech in New York to a little party of rich 
men who called themselves ‘‘The Subscri- 
bers”—men who were able to give a hundred 
dollars a piece for a dinner, and who monop- 
olized the President, dragging him off toa 
private dinner at Delmonico’s, when we are 
sure it would have been much more to his 
taste to have met the people face to face 
and declared in their presence the utterances 
of patriotism and truth. But this would not 
suit the pleasure of a certain little clan of 
rich men—for the most part inflated ignora- 
muses—who were once poorer and raggeder 
than Lazarus themselves, and- having, by 
hook or by crook, gotten up a little in wealth 
turn round with scorn upon their former 
ranks. Andrew Johnson is emphatically a 
man of the people, and would, we know, 
have preferred to remain immediately in 
contact with the people to being locked. up in 
a@ room with a knot of rich men calling 
themselves ‘“‘ The Subscribers.” A. T. Stew- 
art issued an order to ‘“‘ The Subscribers’ 
with more circumstantial pomp, and con- 
taining three times more specifications than 
Lord Nelson’s last telegraph to the navy of 
England at Trafalgar, or than Napoleon's 
order to his army at the foot of the pyramids 
of Egypt. The city authorities of New York 
were nowhere—the President was snatched 
up by ‘The. Subscribers.” If modesty 
isn’t a jewel, it ought to be. If doubted, 
ask ‘‘ The Subscribers,” 

—A Republican paper boasts that “ nei- 
ther the President nor the Copperheads have 
any remedy against the decision of Congress 
not to admit the southerners to seats.” 
What we say is, that if they have no remedy 
against such a usurpation, it is because they 
have not the pluck of brave men to assert 
their rights. This usurpation, if acquiesced 
in, ends the republic. If Congress can re- 
ject those who are disagreeable to the ma- 
jority, and expel whom they please, then it 
will become a self-created and a self-existing 
body. For this monstrous wrong there is a 
remedy. The southern States have the 
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same rights there that the northern have. 
Every conservative member, North and 
South, has as good right there as the radi- 
cals, and they should take their seats, and 
‘fight it out on that line.” It will be the Pre- 
sident’s duty to see that the laws are enforc- 
ed. It will not take long to legally squelch 
the Stevens and Sumner insurgents if they 
attempt to forcibly eject members from their 
seats. In our opinion this is the duty of the 
conservatives. The southern and northern 
conservatives are a majority of even the pre- 
sent Congress, if legally organized. We say 
let them go there, and together refuse to be 
put down by the ‘‘radical” revolutionists. 
The scuffle would be brief, and would end 
right. It will be the President’s duty and 
his pleasure, we doubt not, to recognize the 
legal majority as the Congress. As now or- 
ganized, it is not a legal body. 

—The Lancaster Inielligencer says that 
‘‘ Forney, like every other dog, has had his 
day.” Andit has been permitted to be a 
good deal longer than the day of most rabid 
dogs. 

—Dr. Nightingale, who has recently be- 
come the editor and proprietor of the Hun- 
terdon County Democrat (N. J.), says the 
Kentucky and Virginia Resolutions of 1798 
form the only basis of Union that gua- 
rantees the sovereignty of the States and the 
freedom of the people. That sounds like 
good old-fashioned Democratic journalism. 
It is refreshing, after the years of journalistic 
apostacy to Jeffersonian Democracy, to hear, 
now and then, the bugle-notes of the fathe.s 
of American liberty. When Democratic 
editors all return to the bold and manly ad- 
vocacy of Democratic principles, there will 
be a spesdy end of the reign of negro-radi- 
calism. é 

—The Dayton Daily Empire, in reply to cen- 
sures of Vallandigham for withdrawing from 
the Philadelphia Convention, says: ‘‘ Mr. Val- 
landigham distinctly declares his withdrawal 
was against his own deliberate convictions 
of right and duty, and done in deference to 
the almost unanimous opinion and desire of 
friends.” We will add that we know this to 
be so, although we took no part either in or 
outside of the Convention. It was enough 
for us to see the Convention run, to a great 
extent, by Raymond, who has in every in- 
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stance voted with the “radicals” in opposi- 
tion to the President's policy. If somebody , 
was not to be cheated, we knew that ‘the 
little villain” had mistaken his occasion. 
But it was a laughable sight to see Mr. Val- 
landigham, who had honestly supported the 
President, withdrawing at the dictation of 
the demagouge who had so. uniformly casi 
his vote against the President in Cgngress. 
We suppose that even, Mr. Vallandigham’s 
enemies, admit that he is an honest suppor- 
ter of President Johnson in his fight with 
the radicals, but not even Raymond’s friends 
imagine him to do so. Of the two, Raymond 
was the man who should have withdrawn. 
—We are accused of discouraging the men 

of the present time. Our fault is in com- 
paring the present generation with the gene- 
ration of our fathers. What a frightful con- 
trast! Think of the time when the United 
States was led by such men as Jefferson and 
Madison, and look at it now, as led by such 
men as Sumner and Stevens! We are only 
reminded of the bitter words of Horace : 

4ilas parentum pejor avis tulit 

Nos nequiores, mox daturos 

Progeniem vitiosiorem. 
Onur fathers bore an impious race ; 
And we shall have more wicked sons ; 
Impiety still gathers in its course ; 
The present times are bad, the future will be 

worse. 


—The New York World, in criticising Pol- 
lard’s ‘‘Lost Cause,” says : 

‘Nor does Mr. Pollard understand why 
the Southern Confederacy failed. It failed 
because nearly one half of its inhabitants 
were to be directly benefited by its failure.” 

There are two mistakes in this brief sen- 
tence. 

1, The negroes were not politically, or in 
a civil sense ‘‘ inhabitants.” 

2. They have not been benefited by the 
‘‘ failure,” but immeasurably injured by it 
But the editor of the World was one of the 
malignant type of Abolitionists, and he is 
full of the ignorance and foolishness of that 
class. In pretending to edit’ a Democratic 
paper, he makes a piece of patchwork which 
is ridiculous enough from the absurd blend- 
ing of all manner of unsuitable co'ors, 
Nothing saves the paper from utter contempt, 
except the clever leaders written by Mr. 
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Chamberlain. But though a writer of un- 
questioned ability, he never claimed to be a 
Democrat. . 

—A Republican paper thus s, eaks of Gen. 
Dix: « 

‘He is a miserable demagogue, who can 
only live in the shadow of greater and worse 
men. He is nothing in himself. A lie is as 
good as the truth for him to stand on.” 


Gen, Dix has, for five years, been keeping 
company with these wretches and uniting 
with them in abusing true Democrats as they 
now abuse him. The same epithets which 
they heaped upon the editor of Taz O1p 
Guarp, they now pile upon President 
Johnson, Senators Doolittle, Cowan, and 
even poor old Thurlow Weed. But Weed 
probably deserves all the abuse which the 
wrath of all mankind could heap upon him. 

—A correspondent from Dayton, Ohio, 
writes to the Freeman's Journal as follows ; 


*¢On the 15th and 16th of March last, forty 
to fifty children, principally of Irish Catho- 
lic parentage, were sold in Piqua, Miami 
County, at a public place to the ‘highest 
bidder.’ The bidders were rather scarce, 


and so Rev. F. Donahue bought five of them. 
Ihave learned this day, that seventy chil- 
be were similarly disposed of in Hudson, 


a little distance (about. thirty 
miles) from Toledo. In Middletown, twenty- 
three miles from here, some time ago, anoth- 
er crowd of Irish children were offered for 
sale in the Methodist Church. Father Bul- 

er can tell all about it. Out West, from 

ing in Illinois, dollars were rather scarce, 
and ythe ‘white-slave dealer’ traded them 
for oxen and other stock. I have positive 
ocular proof for this. The t depot 
whence all these children are furnished is 
New York City. What a howl would be 
raised all over the country if these children 
were only blacks! They, however, ‘were 
Irish!’ and the wail of the mothers cannot 
reach the err of the Irish Catholic merchant 
princes of New York!” 

The same set of villains who have ruined 
our country to free the negroes, it seems are 
extensively engaged in kidnapping Irish 
Catho'ic children, and selling them to those 
who will generally bring them up to the 
fiery Puritan’s hatred of the r-ligion of their 
fathers, for the Puritans’ religion is hatred 
of everything and everybody, not Puritanic. 
One of the peculiarities of Puritanism is, 
that its god is a devil, and its worship a rit- 
ual of blood and murder. Itis a propagand- 
ism of cruelty and death. 

—A Democratic exchange says of the Phil- 
adelphia Convention: ‘Its real purpose 
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was, in spite of disclaimer, to break up the 
Democratic party.” Well, if that should be 
the only effect of the Convention, we shall 
not be so unhappy—for, as ncw organized, 
there is little dependence upon the Demo- 
cratic party. It is, to a great extent, in the 
hands of men who are either faithless or 
incompetent. A majority of the so-called 
leaders have their hands dripping with the 
blood of their countrymen, and their pock- 
ets stuffed out with the spoils of their inhu- 
man plunder. Our only faith is in Democ- 
racy; but the shattered and demoralized 
party organization is in just about as bada 
way as the Union under the control of the 
“Radicals.” The party having been for 
six years a sort of tender to the Abolition en- 
gine, is is in sad need of reconstruction. 

—We are asked, by some of the intole- 
rants, if we ‘‘approve of the cruelties in- 
flicted by the South upon the northern pris- 
oners of war?” We donot approve of the 
abominable lies which the abominable Abo- 
litionists have suborned witnesses to swear 
to on that subject. The official documents 
show that during the war 261,000 prisoners 
were taken by tho South—of which 22,500 
died. The North took 200,000—of which 26,- 
500 died. That is, two prisoners out of twenty- 
three died in southern pens, while two out 
of fifteen died in northern pens. That fact 
sufficiently answers the incomprehensible 
lies of the Abolition press. The truth is, 
that the Abolitionists have made a record of - 
theft and barbarity which they would be 
glad to lie off of their own shoulders. 

—A Boston critic tells us that ‘the Eng- 
lish language excels almost every other for 
true poetry.” We are astonished at his mod- 
esty. Why did he not say the language of 
Boston?—for the Bostonsans believe that 
pure English is written and spoken nowhere 
but in Boston. But we are compelled to 
doubt the poetical merits of the English 
language. It is not a language of real harmony, 
But in this respect, it is at fault in company 
with nearly all living languages. The Greek 
and Latin alone can lay claim to true har- 
mony. “These languages alone seem to pos- 
sess & versification of genuine measure—that 
is, a certain rythmus, or mixture of dactyls. 
and spondees, and what may be justly called 
quantity in syllables. In this respect the 
Greek and Latin tongues have, we believe 
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no equals among modern. languages. The 
language of ‘Tucsany, which has been called 
“the eldest daughter of the Latin,” is per- 
haps nearest to these ancient standards. But 
we beg pardon of Boston. 

—To the gifted lady from Baltimore, who 
asks our opinion uf the Philadelphia ‘ Ad- 
dress,” we reply that it appears to us like the 
rtatue of Nebuchadnezzar, one half gold and 
the other half dirt. 

—Because a western editor speaks of 
Wilkes Booth as a “hero and a patriot,” a 
Republican editor flies into horrors of hor- 
rors, and declares that never before since 
the history of man, wasa wretch found to 
praise an assassin.” Read, O, stupid! the 
instructions of Jehovah to His people in 
the Old Testament, and learn how tyrants 
were to be treated. How many years has 
the name of Brutus been synonymous with 
patriotism and virtue?’ When Henry IV. was 
assassinated, one of the first men of France 
wrote an apology for John Chatel, the assas- 
sin, in which he said, *‘This parracide is a 
virtuous, generous and heroic act, compara- 
ble to the greatest, either in profane or sa- 
cred history, and none but an atheist will 
doubt it.” Among many ancient. nations 
those who dispatched u-urpers and tyr. nts 
were worshipped as gods. O.hers had a law 
that whosoever killed a bad king should be 
king himself. If our Republican editor 
knew a little of history, he would write less 
nonsense. Ther? is a famous old work on 
this subject—Junius Brutus Vindicice contra 
Tyrannos—which, however, we are not aware 
of having been translated into English. 
But there is a work in English entitled ‘‘ The 
Soverigne Power of Parliaments and King- 
domes,” published at London in 1643, which 
is full of matter touching the just fate of ty- 
rants and usurpers. 

—A furious ‘‘ Radical” asks ‘‘ what has the 
scholastic traitgr who edits THE Otp Guarp 
to say to the moWle utterances of the patriot 
Governor Browmow?” We have simply to 
say—Le pauvre diable, if it be proper to call 
a miserable scoundrel who received @ hun- 
dred thousand dollars as the price of apos- 
tacy, a poor devil. ; 

—Among the heresies and disloyalties of 
which we are accused by fanatics and igno- 
ramuses is this one, that we»attempt to 
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disparage the learned Grotius.” We have 
not disparaged his learning but his blunders. 
In one place he gravely tells us that the 
general conflagration of the world is foretold 
in Hystaspes and the Sybilline Oracles, and to 
their testimony he adds that of Ovid and 
Lucan. He quotes Lycophron to: prove the 
history of Jonas. See his Treatise on the 
Christian Religion, book 1, chapter xxii. As 
a writer on laws, he is sometimes equally as 
fanciful and unsound. To the admirers of 
Grotius we commend his harangue to Anne 
of Austria, on the subject of her pregnancy, | 
wh-re he tells her that the dolphins, when 
they frisk on the water, announce an ap- 
proaching calm, and, for the same reason, 
the Dauphin that leaped in her womb prog- 
nosticat.d a cessation of the troubles of the 
kingdom. This was ‘a Latin pun, as the 
word Daup)in means both a fish and the title 
of aprince, Such an author was Grolius. 
Puffendorf is sounder and heavier. But 
neither should be read except as a penance 
for venial sin. If in the shades below such 
wretches as Stanton should be doomed to 
read these,authors to all eternity, we could 
understand that they are not without their 
mission of usefulness. 

—The Tribune, in estimating the chances 
of its party this fall, makes the following 
true remark : 

‘Last fall we polled rather more than our 
actual majority, because the Democratic ma- 
nagers undertook to plow with strange heif- 
ers, and so disgusted the rank and file of 
their party that thousands of them utterly 
refused to vote, The disgust and disaffec- 
tion will probably be greater this year. The 
New York Democracy are rather hard on the 
bit ; and it will take some time to reconcile 
them to the leadership of Weed, Raymond, 
and the ringer of the ‘little bell.’” 

--The negro wench to whom Ben. Butler 
wrote a letter, beginning ‘“‘Dear Madam,” 
has written ‘‘the beast” another letter. Of 
course, ‘the beast” will fuvor the wench 
with another dillel-deaux. What a scene for ¢ 
picture! An Apollo who has just kille¢c 
Hyacinthus—a Cupid looking at Psyche in a 
swoon—a Venus by the side of a dying 
Adonis—are su! ‘jects for fine paintings, but 
not equal to the scene of affection between 
Ben. Butler and Dinah. Here is a chance 
for such lights and shades as would ravish the 
pencil of an artist. 


































